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BIBLE READING FOR PRIESTS 


By His EMINENCE AIDAN CARDINAL GASQUET 


The editors of the HoMILETIC AND PAsTorAL REVIEW some time 
ago invited me to write on the utility and, as it seems to me, the 
necessity of reading and studying the Holy Scriptures for priests. 
To be effective such reading must be undertaken seriously and upon 
some well-considered plan. Unless this is done, such study will al- 
most inevitably be fitful and the time.which has been set apart for 
it will.soon become absorbed in other duties. Consequently the 
reading of Holy Scripture will in the first instance require a de- 
termination to persevere at all costs. I say “in the first instance” 
because I believe that when once the “habit” of such reading has 
been formed it will be found that the study has so great an attrac- 
tion that it will be permanent. At least this is my personal experi- 
ence and that of many others who have acquired the habit of de- 
voting a short time every day to the systematic reading of the Bible. 
This has been undertaken even by laymen who are leading busy 
lives in the practice of their professions. I have before me, as I 
write, three copies of the New Testament interleaved and filled with 
the notes of almost a lifelong study. Two of them are Greek 
Testaments which: belonged to a doctor always busy at his profes- 
sional work, and in one of these copies he has arranged a table to 
secure that the New Testament should be read in the course of a 
year and his notes show that the layman was not content with 
merely reading the text, but studied deeply to understand it thor- 
oughly. 

It is, I believe, a mistake for most priests who live busy lives to 
begin by taking the whole Bible for their reading and study. For 
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us the New Testament is both more interesting and important, not 
alone for the purpose of conveying its lessons to others, but for its 
effect on our own lives. All of us need to be imbued with the spirit 
of God’s message to us, and this spirit is naturally derived in greater 
abundance and fulness in the New than in the Old Testament. It 
is of course clear that we priests have already in our theological 
course found in our manuals many tests of Holy Scripture generally 
cited as proofs of every proposition taught in the schools. The 
Bible is necessarily the text and groundwork of all dogmatic and 
moral theology. But this knowledge of the Sacred Books should 
not be sufficient, and in fact is not sufficient for us as priests; and 
in after life it is sometimes unpleasantly brought home to us that 
these isolated texts do not really have the force of a demonstration, 
and, though they are called “proofs” in our manuals, their force is 
not always convincing to those whom we may wish to convince of 
the truth of some dogma. The reason is that they require much 
deeper thought and reading, and to be studied with their context to 
have their full force as a demonstration. This is put as follows by 
the late Bishop Hedley, with his usual clearness of expression: “We 
are presented in our usual theses,” he writes, “with a text or two 
in naked isolation, and it is little wonder that such texts make slight 
impression, or that they have the air of being inserted rather as a 
point of decorous conventionality than for any vital purpose. The 
effect of this treatment of Holy Scripture is that theology has in 
some degree receded from revelation. . . . There is a difference 
between the technical phrase of the dogmatic definition and the 
warm, living, breathing utterance of the Spirit of God.’ Then, 
after having given examples of his meaning, the Bishop continues: 
“It cannot but be a great loss to us that the constantly repeated 
biblical citation should come to be regarded as a mere proof, and 
nothing more. Neither is it a less disadvantage, that there should 
be other passages innumerable, full of suggestion, confirmation and 
illumination, which we never know of, because we do not read the 
Bible.* 

The same must be said of the importance of a knowledge of the 
Holy Scripture, for us priests, in its devotional aspect. It is hardly 


* Lex Levitarum, p. 132. 
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too much to say that the Sacred Text is the necessary foundation 
of our spiritual life. All the principles of the interior life of the 
soul are to be found in God’s own words to us. No manual that 
ever was composed for the guidance of souls seeking God can com- 
pare with the Scriptures in the influence it will have upon our 
lives. Manuals are excellent helps and even necessary to many, 
but they should never be allowed to take the place of God’s word. 
In this the Christian finds the terms and words in which “the Holy 
Spirit has clothed the revelation of the Faith” and the soul re- 
ceives the full attraction of the very Word of God. The spiritual 
life, to which we are all dedicated, is not any human system of 
“cut and dried” laws, propositions and deductions, but the direct 
influence of the Spirit of God on the personal soul He has created, 
and therefore it is all-important, especially for a priest, to let the 
full force of the inspired word speak to the heart. As Saint 
Gregory says in his Regula Pastorum: “He who is impregnated 
with supernatural fear and love should day by day study the pre- 
cepts of the Word of God.” 

But the practical question, as I have already remarked, at once 
arises: how is it possible for a busy priest to read, much less to 
meditate upon the Bible? For most of us to attempt to begin such 
a task as the reading of the entire Bible is to court failure, and 
therefore the prudent thing is to confine our reading to such parts 
as are most useful and necessary. It is not difficult to determine 
what these portions are. Besides the New Testament there are 
some portions of the Old Testament, which no priest can afford 
to neglect. First I would place the Prophecy of Isaias. Indeed 
St. Jerome in the prologue to his commentary on this Book of the 
Old Testament declares that Isaias is “not only a prophet but an 
Evangelist and an Apostle” and that anyone “who does not know 
the Scriptures”—and he is speaking of the prophecy of Isaias— 
“does not know the power and wisdom of God: for to be ignorant 
of these Scriptures is to be ignorant of Christ.” For this reason 
I would urge the reading and study of this great prophet. His 
writings will be found to contain, as the same great Doctor of the 
Church tells us: “Universa Domini Sacramenta” and they speak in 
prophetic language “of the birth of the Emmanuel of a Virgin; of 
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Him who was to be the doer of great deeds and the worker of 
great signs; of His death, burial and resurrection from the Dead” 
and proclaim Him as “the Saviour of all peoples.” In a word “This 
prophecy (volumen) contains all that is (most characteristic) of 
the Holy Scripture: whatever can be expressed in human language 
and be understood by mortal man.” This book then should be part 
of our reading and study. I need not say much about the Book 
of Psalms, since they form part of the daily duty of every priest 
and if properly read they become the foundation of our spiritual 
life. From the earliest beginnings of the Christian Church they 
have been the fount of all devotion and are indeed a legacy taken 
over from the old Jewish religion. They were the prayers of God’s 
prophets and of His chosen people, and formed the substance of 
the ritual prayers of worship in the old Temple services, and in- 
deed, if we want our hearts touched and softened by the Holy 
Spirit, we priests must make our own the inspired words of the 
Psalms. We must make use of them not as a mere task to be ful- 
filled but as the true outpouring of our hearts to God. It may some- 
times be found impossible to give a real and consecutive sense to 
some of them and indeed, to try and do so would often be to sacri- 
fice the devotional feeling which they are intended to excite in our 
hearts; but there is hardly a verse, which, if we wish to do so, we 
cannot with profit make our own. Undoubtedly their meaning is 
at times mysterious, but even in these passages we have revealed 
to us the mysterious Being of God on whom we call. If we will 
allow them to speak to our hearts, they will do so as alone God’s 
own word can do, and they will afford a vast field for thought and 
be to us the sure foundation of true prayer. 

In Our Divine Office we have to read many other passages from 
Holy Scripture, selected by the Church for our instruction and medi- 
tation: not for the purpose of setting us priests a task to be gone 
through, but to serve as helps to keep up the ardor of our spiritual 
vocation. Indeed the prophets and the psalms are replete with 
Christian theology, whilst the historical parts we have to read intro- 
duce us to a good deal of Old Testament history, and show us how 
much of what was written and spoken and done under the ancient 
dispensation was a preparation for the Christian revelation. With 
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regard to all those portions of the Old and New Testament which 
we are called upon to read in Our Office, the one thing necessary 
is to make our minds go with our words: that is to read them in- 
telligently and not merely mechanically. If this be done faithfully, 
we shall find that we are really studying and making our own a 
great deal of Holy Scripture. 

In regard to the special study of the New Testament, Bishop Hed- 
ley, writing for ecclesiastical students, recommends them to begin 
with the Epistles rather than with the Gospels. The advice is at 
first somewhat startling; but there is sound reason in it. He pre- 
sumes that every ecclesiastic has a sufficient knowledge of the Gos- 
pel narrative. “St. Paul is no doubt difficult and obscure; grace, 
merit, predestination, faith and the Church are not easy matters to 
understand. But their difficulty is slight compared with the ques- 
tions which arise out of the Gospel narrative, such as the personality 
of God, the manhood of Christ, physically and intellectually, the 
relations of the human and the divine in Our Lord’s words and 
works. His sufferings, His sacrifice, His resurrection and the 
world’s redemption. No tolerable knowledge of the text of the Gos- 
pel can be pretended to unless the student can, to a certain extent, 
read the mysteries which lie hid, like ripe fruit under the leaves, 
beneath the phrases, the terms and the sentences of the Evangelists.” 

Whilst it is true that these words were written for the guidance 
of students rather than for priests, they seem equally good for 
any one who takes up seriously- the reading of the New Testa- 
ment. Of the Epistles the same high authority recommends the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, as the most comprehensive of 
all and “on the whole the noblest.” “Here,” he continues, “we find 
as food for our learning the characteristics of the great Apostle— 
his terms, his citations of the Old Testament, his peculiar abrupt- 
ness and siopesis, as well as his burning zeal, his eloquence, his 
affection and his tact. The Epistle to the Romans once mastered, 
the student holds the key to St. Paul.” This should be a good 
preparation for that life-long study of the Bible “which should be 
the priest’s ideal.” 

If our systematic reading of the Sacred Text is well begun, we 
shali soon feel the need of some books to help us to understand bet- 
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ter the full meaning of God’s word. Such aids to Biblical study 
are very numerous and it is difficult perhaps to select one rather than 
another. As, however, a busy priest will require a handy manual 
at the present time I know of none better in English than Fr. Hugh 
Pope’s Aids, two volumes of which havé already been published. 
If a commentary upon the Gospels in English is needed, we have all 
that we can require in the volume recently published by Fr. C. J. 
Callan, O.P.* 

Besides these, which I may call “professional helps,” it has been 
of the greatest service to me to have at hand some books in which 
I could get the “atmosphere” of the Bible. A knowledge of the 
life and customs of the people with whom Our Blessed Lord lived 
during his pilgrimage on Earth, most certainly enables us to under- 
stand better many things which without this knowledge are obscure. 
For such a purpose—remembering always that the author was 
not a Catholic—I would recommend two small volumes of the late 
Dr. Edersheim: The Temple Services in the time of Our Blessed 
Lord, and Social Life in the same period. I fancy they are diffi- 
cult to obtain now, for I see my copies were purchased thirty years 
ago; but if any one should be able to procure these little volumes 
I feel sure that he will learn a good deal, as I have done, by read- 
ing them. 


In conclusion I would urge any priest who may take up the regu- 
lar reading of the Bible to make his own particular plan, and to 
be determined to stick to it. Especially at first, perseverance is 


everything. | 


* THe Four Gospets. With a Practical Critical Commentary for Priests and 
Students. By Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. (Wagner, New York.) 





THE PROTESTANT PRIEST 
By the Rev. W. F. Cunninenaw, C.S.C. 


o- ~~ 


The Protestant Priest! Are you acquainted with the type? Or 
rather, you are puzzled, perhaps, as to the particular meaning this 
unusual collation of words is meant to carry when applied to a 
member of the clergy within the Church. I am little likely to for- 
get the feeling of surprise, almost of shock, with which I first heard 
this expression employed in referring to one within the Catholic 
priesthood. Its use was prompted, no doubt, by a feeling not free 
from invidiousness, for the intention was to designate one more 
interested in those outside the Church, than those within, and one 
who manifested this unusual interest by the frequency with which 
he met and mingled with Protestants on terms of familiarity. Such 
an interest, surely, is unusual among us. We all feel that we have 
a real concern in the salvation of those outside the Church, but how 
few of us are willing to demonstrate that concern by going out of 
our way to meet them, and by seeking opportunities of interesting 
them in the faith in which we believe so firmly! Are we not fre- 
quently actuated by a feeling of snug security which makes us con- 
tent to confine our activities among the brethren who believe the 
same as we do, leaving those outside our communion to stumble 
by chance on the truth which we are prone to look upon in so self- 
satisfied a fashion as our own peculiar possession? Still, this was 
not the attitude of Our Lord. He went out of His way to call 
Zacheus and invited Himself into his house, knowing full well that 
He was going to bring upon Himself the accusation of the Phari- 
sees, “this man eateth with sinners.” Again, altogether unmindful 
of the convention—we may almost say law—which forbade Jews 
to have any intercourse with the Samaritans, He did not wait for 
the woman at the well to address Him, but, without any introduction 
said to her, “Give me to drink.” This aroused “wonderment” among 
the disciples, seeing Him thus engaged in conversation with her on 
their return, “yet no man said, why talkest thou with her?” Our 
Lord’s action was justified in the results (if we have need of look- 
ing for justification of anything He did) and He abode with them 
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two days. Some believed in Him because of what the woman had 
said, but “many more believed in Him because of His own word.” 
They believed not on hearsay, but impelled by personal contact to 
recognize the truth of His mission. 

Of course, here, if ever, “discretion is the better part of valor,” 
but recognizing this fact, are we not at times content to allow ac- 
quaintances outside the Church to make the first step which might 
lead to an inquiry into the truth? This was not Our Lord’s method. 
Certainly not in the instances we have just recounted. 

Yet, all of us are anxious to spread the faith. To us also are 
addressed those words of Our Lord: “Lift up your eyes and see 
the countries: for they are white already to harvest” (John, iv, 35). 
This is no invitation. Rather a command not to neglect a work that 
at all times calls for a display of energy. We may well be of the 
opinion that it is a wrong method to adopt for our slogan and 
emblazon on the billboards of the land and in the advertising me- 
diums of the country, “Make America Catholic.” Such a cry is 
sure to be misinterpreted and arouse hostility and opposition, while 
first of all we have need to conciliate. But the conversion of Amer- 
ica as the ultimate end of all our labors should be in the heart of 
every priest. 

In this connection we could all well afford to read (and re-read) 
that admirable tract by the late Mgr. Benson, ‘The Conversion of 
England,” published for the first time in the “Ecclesiastical Review” 
for March 1906 and reprinted later in the little volume entitled, 
“A Book of Essays.’’ Much said there can be well applied to our 
own country as a spur to the spirit of hesitancy that holds us back. 
“It is natural that we should say that prudence is one of the Chris- 
tian virtues, but it is supernatural to remember that fortitude is 
another of them; and that faith has a right to a kind of recklessness.” 

Few of us are willing to risk this recklessness. We hold back and 
are very reserved when on any occasion we are thrown in with 
Protestants or non-Catholics in general, and frequently when an 
opportunity presents itself, timidity restrains us from presenting our 
“line of goods” to one who might prove a willing buyer. At times 
we even avoid occasion of meeting them on the plane of social 
intercourse. We say, we do not feel at home with them. Or, we 
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fear, if we feel at home with them and be ourselves, we may do 
or say something perfectly innocent in itself, which no Catholic 
would misinterpret, but which might scandalize a non-Catholic and 
give him a false impression of the Catholic priesthood. Hence, when 
mingling with them, we unconsciously assume an air of reserve and 
engulf ourselves in a sort of cloak of mystery. Now, since in the 
last analysis we are made of the same common clay as the rest of 
humanity, this assumption of an air of patronizing aloofness which 
we are tempted to take towards non-Catholics can be productive of 
little good. Rather, it may, and very often does produce harm. 
What we are prone to look upon as justified reserve, is not in- 
frequently interpreted as a sense of superiority. But no intelligent 
man or woman can long entertain the idea that priests as a class 
are constitutionally different from the rest of men. A little reflection 
on their part will soon make it clear that we are subject to the 
same faults and frailties as the rest of men, along with a few 
peculiar to ourselves. Hence, if those with whom we are occa- 
sionally thrown in contact become aware of the fact that we assume 
a difference which we have not, this cannot but appeal to them as 
paraded hypocrisy. If, on the other hand, we are content with being 
human, making it manifest that we are creatures of the same human 
sympathies as other men,—only, in our case those human sym- 
pathies are lifted to a higher plane by the calling which we have 
voluntarily chosen—then we will act as an influence to attract inter- 
est and inquiry in a religion that can lift human beings to a plane 
approaching the divine. To do this we must mingle with those out- 
side the faith, all the time living the life that the priesthood stands 
for, of personal sacrifice for the sake of promoting the common 
good by bringing men closer to God. What Mgr. Benson says of 
Catholics in general has its special application for priests. In his 
words, “We must meet Protestants on every possible occasion, ad- 
mit them at all hours and under all circumstances, walk with them, 
ride with them, dance with them, shoot with them and do our utmost 
to roll away the shadow of mystery with which their imagination 
still invests our private lives. We must get rid then, of posing and 
play-acting; we must show an extreme simplicity and naturalness; 
we must make it evident that we can be both Catholics and patriots ; 
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that we can pray to our Lady and yet keep our word; use our rosaries 
and yet remain in possession of sanity and common sense; in short, 
that supernatural and natural virtues are not necessarily and always 
mutually exclusive.’ And again, “Yet neither must we-avoid scru-. 
tiny; it is our business as Catholics to have no secrets, no private 
chamber in which we may retire and relax ourselves, no severe and 
lofty mask to wear in public and lay by in private.” 

Yet in the minds of some, for one of us to put in practice all of 
the above that is not inconsistent with the practical calling, would 
be making of himself a “Protestant Priest.” This attitude among 
the laity can be accounted for in no other way than by attributing 
it to a sort of selfishness which sometimes manifests itself among 
Catholics. They are jealous of their priests in the sense that they 
begrudge the time and attention given to Protestants, on civic or so- 
cial occasions, even though this might be the occasion of interesting 
them in the Church itself. Yet in their own minds these good people 
are actuated by zeal for the safety and welfare of those whom they 
look up to as helpers and guides on the way to God. Of course, we 
need hardly point out that one may overstep all safeguards and ex- 
pose himself to dangers in which a miracle of God’s grace alone 
could bring him back to his true position. But too long have we 
been running the risk in the other quarter. Self-satisfied with the 
progress that is being made, we have lacked the energy to take steps 
to quicken that progress when opportunity presented itself. To 
quote Mgr. Benson again: “Always, in short, it has been the ten- 
dency of human nature to be content. with what has already been 
gained, and to thank its own discretion that things are no worse; 
while it is characteristic of Divine Grace to produce a divine discon- 
tent and a determination to make things better.” 

One way in which this “determination to make things better” has 
been carried out to good effect in several instances in this country 
is by the organization of “Inquiry Classes.” This is something 
different from the idea of “taking instructions,” for the members 
of these classes are not persons who have signified their intention 
of joining the Church. In many instances, they may so join, of 
course, later on, but membership is extended to any and all who 
are interested in the matter of religion, and who care to take up 
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a study of the subject. And even if few or none of the inquirers 
ask for baptism at the end of the course, it has been the experience 
of those who have conducted these classes, that later on some do 
so who have been prevented at the moment by some such obstacle 
as parental objection. With regard to the others who do not join 
at all, much good is done by dissipating their prejudices and remov- 
ing ignorance and error about the most fundamental doctrines of 
the Church. 

But how are such classes organized? Not by any fanfare of 
advertising surely, and appealing to those who are of a disputa- 
tious turn of mind. Such a procedure would only result in a debate 
or argument, and, when the subject is one of religion, an argument 
always serves to cloud and not to clear the issue. But rather, meet- 
ings of the character of which we are speaking would be most 
likely to have their origin in a call at the rectory some evening by 
a chance acquaintance, perhaps, in first intention, purely on a 
matter of business. However, from the business of the financial 
world it is an easy transition to the real business of life—religion— 
our relations with God, our Creator, and the caller takes advan- 
tage of this favorable opportunity of informing himself on certain 
Catholic practices, the significance of which had long been a mys- 
tery to his mind. Pleased with the discussion, he returns on a 
later occasion and, perhaps, brings a friend. This means two some 
time later and soon the little parlor is not large enough to hold the 
gathering that is meeting regularly one night a week. Then the 
people of the parish are appealed to and a meeting is announced 
for the parish hall. In this way a class has become a reality. But 
invitations to meetings of this kind must be for the most part per- 
sonal. And a personal invitation can be given to many only when 
the one in charge has a large acquaintance among the non-Catholics 
of his territory. Personal contact is the only efficient method of 
arousing interest. “You can’t sell goods over the telephone,” is 
a maxim of the business world. Neither can you sell an idea by 
this method, and that in reality is what one is attempting to do 
in organizing a class of this kind. He is selling the idea of God 
and His love for souls. Selling it, not giving it away, for those 
concerned must pay generously in the coin of interest, if the trans- 
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action is going to be successfully completed. Once this interest has 
been aroused there will develop the dask of sustaining it to the 
‘profit of those concerned. No one can successfully carry on a 
work of this kind who is not accustomed to meeting people. And 
the only way to learn to meet people is to meet them on every pos- 
sible occasion, and notice what advances are received kindly and 
what are repelled. Any one of us can improve himself in this 
- respect and whoever purposes to do so must speak with all classes 
of people on every possible occasion, on the street cars, on trains, 
in public gatherings of all kinds. He must mingle with them in 
civic demonstrations on terms of equality and make special efforts 
to be not merely on speaking acquaintance with the leaders of these 
circles, the professional men, lawyers, doctors, and leading business 
of the community, but on terms of friendship and intimacy, for 
only such a relationship will promote a free exchange of ideas. 
“So let your light shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt., v, 16). 

A “divine discontent” is the spirit with which we should he ani- 
mated according to Mgr. Benson. It would be hard to improve 
upon that phrase. But unless we bestir ourselves from time to 
time, a lethargy creeps into our lives which is anything but divine. 
To the priest is given the name Pastor. He is a shepherd. But 
the shepherd Our Lord held up to us as an ideal left the ninety- 
nine in the desert and went out to seek the lost sheep. Only the 
hireling could be content to wait to see if it would find its way 
home. No shepherd then, worthy of the name, should fear to lose 
his way in looking for the “lost sheep” even amid the added dan- 
gers of this modern world. If he be but animated by supernatural 
motives, he will be directed by the guiding influence of God’s grace 
and safeguarded by his own good common sense. In so far, then, 
as the term is meant to mean having an absorbing and at the same 
time well-directed zeal for the welfare of those outside the Church, 
no priest should fear to be pronounced “Protestant.” 





THE LEGISLATION OF THE CODE ON BAPTISM 


By the Very Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
(Continued ) 


THE SUBJECT OF BaPTisM. 


Every human being born into this world is capable of receiving 
baptism. This is the general principle stated in the introductory 
Canon; particular regulations as to the baptism of infants and of 
adults are contained in succeeding Canons. The homo viator of 
this Canon as a fit subject for baptism insinuates the ancient law 
that the infant is not to be baptized in the womb of his mother. 
When baptism may exceptionally be attempted in cases of difficult 
childbirth is stated in another Canon. 

In the matter of baptism, the terms infant and little child mean 
children who have not yet come to the years of discretion, and it 
furthermore includes persons insane from childhood, for they are 
both in civil and ecclesiastical law held equal to infants, no matter 
how old they are. 

Adults, in reference to baptism, are called those who have the use 
of reason, and it suffices that they ask of their own accord for bap- 
tism to be admitted to this Sacrament. (Canon 745.) 

The last paragraph of Canon 745 is a protest against interference 
on the part of parents or guardians, or of the civil law, with the 
freedom of conscience of young people who wish to be baptized. In 
affairs concerning their souls young people must be free to do as 
God’s grace inspires them to do, and the Church has the right to bap- 
tize them, provided the priest after due instruction and examination 
is satisfied that the applicants possess sufficient knowledge. 


UNUSUAL CASES OF INFANT BAPTISM. 


The general rule is, as we saw above, that no infant shall be bap- 
tized in the womb of his mother, for the child should be born phys- 
ically before it is reborn spiritually by water and the Holy Ghost. 
Nevertheless, in extreme cases extreme means have to be employed 
when there is question of saving a soul. Hence, whenever there is 
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but little hope of the child being born alive, baptism of the infant in 
the womb of the mother should be attempted. (Canon 746, §1.) 

The Code rules, in Canon 746, § 2, that if the infant’s head 
appears, and there is imminent danger of death, the child should be 
baptized, and in that case it is not to be baptized again after safe 
delivery. 

If any other part of the body of the infant appears, and death 
seems to be imminent, the child may be baptized conditionally on 
that part of the body, but if the child is subsequently born alive, 
it must be baptized again conditionally. (Canon 746, § 3.) 

The reason why the Church demands conditional re-baptism in 
the third section of Canon 746, and does not demand it in case 
the head is accessible, is very likely because the child is, practically 
speaking, considered born when the delivery has progressed so far 
that the head appears, while the same cannot be said of any less 
important part of the body as, for instance, hand or foot. Again, 
in baptism the washing of the body, symbolized by the application 
of water, signifies the cleansing of the soul. It would be doubtful 
whether the pouring of water on a hand or foot is sufficient to 
carry out the symbolism. 

If the mother should die in pregnancy, and the fetus, extracted 
by those who have the right to perform operations, shows sure signs 
of life, it is to be baptized absolutely ; if life is doubtful, it is to be 
baptized conditionally. (Canon 746, § 4.) 

The Canon rules very appropriately that the operation is to be 
performed by those to whom such work belongs, namely surgeons, 
because for reasons which need no explanation the priest is out of 
the question in such a matter. It will be difficult for the priest to 
convince the relations and the doctor of the obligation to attempt 
whatever is possible to baptize the fetus. The priest can do no 
more than explain the Catholic point of view, and even if he can- 
not persuade those who ought to act in the matter, he has done his 
duty. Pastoral prudence will direct him not to condemn absolutely 
those whom he cannot persuade, for in such exciting and ex- 
tremely sad circumstances the minds of people are often not alto-: 
gether normal. 

Finally, if an attempt is made by doctor or nurse to baptize the 
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fetus in the womb of the mother, the infant must be baptized again 
conditionally if born alive. (Canon 746, § 5.) 

The reader will notice the difference between this last paragraph 
and paragraph two of the same Canon. When the head has ap- 
peared, the child can be baptized absolutely, but if the child is still 
enclosed in the womb, even if it is certain that the water touched 
its head in the attempt to baptize it, the child must be baptized 
again conditionally if born alive, because a child which is still within 
the womb is not born and cannot, therefore, be re-born. On the 
other hand, one might urge that in as much as the fetus has a 
distinct body and soul and only depends on the mother as a neces- 
sary condition of life for that stage of its existence in the world, 
it could in a certain sense be said to have been born into this world, 
On account of this probability of valid baptism of a fetus in the 
womb of its mother, conditional re-baptism is lawful and here urged 
by the Church. 

In cases of miscarriage of a fetus, occurring at any stage of 
pregnancy, the Church ordains that the fetus be baptized absolutely, 
if it gives sure signs of life, and conditionally, if life is doubtful. 
(Canon 747.) Some diocesan statutes insist that the pastor in 
his instructions to the bridal couple and in instructions to doctors, 
nurses and midwives, remind them of the obligation to secure the 
baptism of a miscarried fetus, lest an opportunity be lost to help 
a soul gain a share in the redemption of Christ. Practically all 
our manuals of Pastoral Medicine indicate the ways and means 
by which an abortive fetus may be baptized. 

A misformed fetus, of whatever shape and form, which is born 
alive must be baptized, at least conditionally. Modern science holds 
for certain that any form of a living being born of a woman is a 
human being, though it may be so deformed as rather to resemble 
an animal, and hence it can and must be baptized. If the bodies 
of two or more infants are grown into each other so that a dis- 
figured creature is born of which no one can positively tell whether 
it is one or several human beings, one should be baptized absolutely 
and the others conditionally. (Canon 748.) 

If in criminal disregard of nature’s sacred ties a mother has 
cast off her infant, as happens quite frequently in large cities, and 
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such infant is found, investigation should be made to ascertain 
whether the baby has been baptized.. When such investigation 
proves fruitless, the infant should be baptized conditionally. 
(Canon 749.) 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN OF NoNn-CATHOLICS 


Infants of unbaptized non-Catholics may be lawfully baptized, 
even against the will of the parents, if these infants are in such dan- 
ger of death that it can be reasonably foreseen they will die before 
they reach the years of discretion. Though the Church respects the 
right of parents over their children, still, in danger of death, the 
superior right of the child to the grace of baptism, which it will not 
have a chance to receive of its own volition in later years, prevails 
over the right of the parents. 

Outside the danger of death, it is lawful to baptize a child of 
unbaptized parents if the Catholic education of the child is assured 
and the following conditions obtain: 

1. The parents or guardians, or, at least, one of them, must give 
consent to the baptism; or 

2. There are no parents, grandparents or guardians, or they 
have lost their right over the child, or cannot in any way exercise 
their right. In this second case the child is practically equal to a 
foundling who has no one to take care of him. Very likely all coun- 
tries with an organized form of government have laws relating to 
the rights of parents and guardians over the children in their charge, 
and to the transfer of these rights to others. (Canon 750.) 

In reference to the baptism of infants of baptized Protestants, or 
schismatics, or of two Catholics who have fallen away from the 
faith, or have joined a heretical or schismatical sect, the laws of the 
preceding Canon should, as a rule, be observed. (Canon 751.) 

Note that the Code in the preceding Canon speaks of infants 
whose parents are both Protestants or apostate Catholics, for if one 
of the parents is Catholic the Church demands that all children of 
such a marriage be baptized in the Catholic Church and be raised as 
Catholics. The Church protests against the law of some countries 
which provides that the boys are to follow the religion of the father 
and the girls that of the mother. If Catholic parents have become so 
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careless and indifferent in their faith that the children are raised 
without any religion, it may be difficult to decide whether it is advis- 
able to baptize the children of such parents, because no infant is to be 
baptized unless its future Catholic education is assured, as we read 
in Canon 750. Nevertheless, on account of the great importance of 
baptism children of such parents are, as a rule, to be baptized as long 
as the parents are not, strictly speaking, apostates from the Church, 
and consent to the baptism of their children. 

The Code seems to require more than the probabilis spes of 
Catholic education formerly demanded in several decisions of the 
Sacred Congregations, for Canon 750, § 2, states dummodo Catho- 
licae ejus educatiom cautum sit, which implies a moral certainty 
of Catholic education. It remains to be seen whether in future cases 
proposed to the S. Congregations, especially from missionary coun- 
tries, the Holy See wil! explain these words of the Code in the 
sense of former decisions, or demand greater certainty of Catholic 
education. 

BAPTISM OF ADULTS 

No adult is to be baptized except with his own knowledge and 
consent, and after due instruction in the Catholic faith. The adult 
is to be admonished to repent of his sins in order that he may not 
place an obstacle to the complete blotting out of his sins by the 
reception of Baptism. (Canon 752, § 1.) 

In the time of the Apostles God’s extraordinary graces enlight- 
ened those who listened to the preaching of the Apostles, and thus 
we read of instances where the converts were baptized right -after 
the first instruction. Again, we find the Apostle St. Paul arguing 
with and teaching people for quite some time. At a very early 
date the matter of instruction of converts was organized, and fixed 
days were set for the baptism of those who were found sufficiently 
prepared. Tertullian mentions Easter and Pentecost as days of bap- 
tism. In remembrance of baptizing on these two feasts it is the 
custom of the Church to bless the baptismal water on the vigils 
of Easter and Pentecost. Besides these two days, the feast of the 
Epiphany came to be considered as a day of baptism, especially 
in the Oriental Church, in memory of the baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan, which fact is commemorated in the Divine office of the 
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Epiphany, together with the adoration of the Magi. Several coun- 
tries of the Western Church, also called the Church of the Latin 
Rite, adopted the custom of the Oriental Church to baptize on the 
Epiphany. The letter of Pope Siricius to the bishop of Tarragona 
in Spain refers to this practice, for Sicily we have the great Pope 
Gregory I. as a witness, for Ireland the Synod of St. Patrick. In 
some countries, notably Spain and France, there were other days 
of baptism, as, for instance, Christmas, the feasts of the Apostles 
and Martyrs, St. John Baptist. Nevertheless, the Popes from Si- 
ricius to Gelasius I. urged that the ancient days of Easter and 
Pentecost alone were to be days of baptism, except in cases where 
catechumens were sick and not expected to live until one of these 
days. 

The practice of baptizing infants was largely responsible for the 
fact that the ancient days of baptism went into desuetude, for these 
children very often had to be baptized outside the two baptismal 
days, on account of their delicate condition. This is also the reason 
given by Rupert of Deutz for the discontinuance of the ancient 
baptismal days. In the eleventh century baptism was conferred on 
any day. From St. Thomas Aquinas we learn that in his time the 
practice to baptize infants as soon as possible after birth was well 
established. The Roman Catechism and the Roman Ritual urge 
that infants be baptized as soon as possible. 

If on account of danger of death an adult cannot be fully in- 
structed in the mysteries of the faith, it suffices that the person 
indicate in some way his belief in the principles of the faith, and 
promise to observe the commandments of the Christian religion. 
(Canon 752, § 2.) 

If an adult is so ill that he is not able to ask for baptism, but 
has either before his illness or during the same manifested in some 
way a desire to receive baptism, he may be baptized conditionally. 
If afterwards he gets well and doubt remains as to the validity 
of the baptism, he should be baptized again conditionally. (Canon 
762, § 3.) 

Finally, in the baptism of adults the Church desires that the bap- 
tizing priest as well as the candidate, if in good health, be fasting. 
Unless grave and urgent reasons stand in the way, the baptized 
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adult shall right after baptism assist at Holy Mass and receive his 
first Holy Communion. (Canon 753.) 

These rules of Canon 753 remind us of the early practice of the 
Church to baptize adults on the vigils of Easter and Pentecost 
shortly before the midnight Mass, when both, priest and candidates 
of baptism were fasting, and when the newly baptized were solemnly 
introduced to the assembled faithful and for the first time permitted 
to assist at the entire service of Holy Mass, and to receive Holy 
Communion with the rest of the faithful. 

Insane and delirious persons are not to be baptized in that condi- 
tion, unless they have never from their infancy had the use of their 
reason, in which case they are to be considered like infants and 
are to be baptized in the same manner as infants. 

If insane persons return at intervals to a normal state of mind, 
they may be baptized during such times, if they desire baptism. 

They may also be baptized in imminent danger of death, if they 
expressed a desire to be baptized before they lost the use of reason. 

Persons in a state of lethargy or temporarily out of their minds 
cannot be baptized until they return to full consciousness and desire 
to be baptized. If they are in imminent danger of death, they can 
be baptized only if they expressed the desire to be baptized before 
they lost control of their reason. (Canon 754.) 

From these laws of the Code on the baptism of adults the mind 
of the Church can be clearly seen. All these regulations are an ex- 
planation and confirmation of the principle that an adult who 
actually has, or has had, the use of reason at any time during his 
life cannot be baptized unless he ask for baptism. For God does 
not force His grace upon' any human being endowed with free 
will and understanding. In impending danger of death the Church 
goes as far as possible, granting conditional baptism on an inter- 
pretative intention. If a non-Catholic who belongs to some Chris- 
tian sect should become unconscious and be in danger of death, the 
question arises whether it would be lawful for a Catholic to give 
him conditional baptism so as to make sure that he is validly bap- 
tized, for it is a well known fact that many adherents of Protestant 
churches are either not at all or at least not validly baptized. If the 
person in question has not expressed any desire to embrace the 
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Catholic faith, it seems. that the Church does not approve of the 
practice of baptizing such person, for Canon 731, § 2, forbids us to 
give the Sacraments of the Church to heretics and schismatics un- 
less they reject the errors of their religion and desire to be recon- 
ciled to the Church. One might argue, however, that this Canon 
does not cover the case in question, since it presumes that they are 
already validly baptized in the non-Catholic faith and only need 
reconciliation with the Church. From their adherence to a Chris- 
tian Church and their desire to be Christians one might draw the 
conclusion that they certainly have a desire to be validly baptized. 
Be this as it may, there still remains the question whether the 
Catholic Church can baptize anyone unless he be willing to do all 
that the Church demands of her children. It does not seem likely 
that she can waive that question, since it is a matter of principle. 
(To be continued) 

















WORLD-EVANGELIZATION: AN EXPERIENCE 
By the Rev. R. A. LANE 


A noted convert, who had for many years been basking in the 
sunshine of his new-found faith, remarked one day to the priest 
who baptized him: “Father B., there is only one thing I miss. I 
never heard a word from the pulpit and rarely see an article in the 
Catholic press about Catholic ‘foreign missions. Do American 
Catholics leave the world-evangelization to Europe?” 

Father B. could give no satisfactory answer, and the more he 
thought about the subject, the more clearly he became convinced 

that he himself must say a mea culpa. 

Father B.’s parish was not large and it was in debieoageine prop- 
erly so,—but his people were generous and he had tested them in 
outside charities with surprisingly good results. Why had he never 
thought of asking something for the foreign missions? “Why?” 
he asked himself. Well, in the first place, there had been no 
emphasis placed on this form of activity while he was in the Semi- 
nary. In the second place, no urging on the point had come from 
“headquarters.” In the third place, he had read very little about 
foreign missions, probably because there was nothing in English 
to read about them,—certainly nothing very interesting. Then 
again, the Diocese needed young men and means for the Seminary, 
and more means and young women for the sisterhoods. Why 
think of foreign missions under such conditions? It did not rest 
with him. “No,” he hesitatingly assured himself, “but it rested 
with some one, otherwise the last Will of the Founder of the Catho- 
lic Church would never be executed.” And the words of his con- 
vert-friend came back to him repeatedly: “Do American Catholics 
leave the evangelization of the world to Europe?” 

The next Sunday happened to be the Feast of the Most Blessed 
Trinity and a sermon suggested itself on the familiar text: “Going, 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The points fell in with 
Fr, B.’s reflections. He had been too busy that week to write out 
his sermon, so he trusted to his points and the occasion. 
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He found himself more enthusiastic than usual; and, as often hap- 
pens to the eloquent, he promised more than he knew how to give. 
At the end of his talk, he had exhorted every soul in the congre- 
gation, men, women, and children, to give alms, spiritual and tem- 
poral, to spread the faith of Christ in heathen lands. 

“And now,” he said, as he went into breakfast that morning, 
“why in the name of sense did I push that idea on them when I 
don’t know what to say or do next?” 

Monday morning Fr. B. finding himself perplexed, wrote a line 
to “headquarters,” saying that he would like to interest his parish 
_in foreign missions and wanted some direction. Word came back 
commending his charity but giving no particular counsel. So Fr. B. 
made his own start, opened his eyes and ears to the new idea, and 
bought a supply of double-headed coin envelopes, had printed For 
Home Missions on one side and For Foreign Missions on the other, 
and passed them out to his congregation asking for their return on 
the first Sunday of the following month. 

They came back and no one was more surprised than Fr. B. The 
full amount was considerable (the writer does not recall it) and 
it was almost equally divided between the home and foreign 
missions. 

Fr. B. could not help saying to himself: “It is better than they 
would have done for that coal collection.” But he was too big 
to give this a second thought, and he set aside the mission gather- 
ings to bank it until he should determine their destination. 

The coal collection came a few Sundays later, and Fr. B. noticed 
that it had increased thirty per cent. He remarked too that the 
usual offertory gleanings were showing more silver among the cop- 
pers. Fr. B. was also surprised to find at his hand in the several 
magazines and periodicals for which he subscribed more mission 
material and references than he had supposed existed, and Protes- 
tant activities no longer escaped him. Not a little of all this he 
read and digested, using it later for Sunday School, Sodalities and 
occasionally for Mass. There had never been a vocation in the 
parish, but when Fr. B. introduced to the boys some mission peri- 


odicals, he noticed a marked change in several of them, followed by 
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inquiries which showed that the grace of vocation was stirring 
within them. 

Before the end of that year, the Bishop announced the establish- 
ment of a Diocesan Director for Home and Foreign Missions, and 
the appointment of an active young priest, who would hereafter 
give all his time to the propagation of mission interest throughout 
the diocese. This fitted Fr. B.’s dilemma perfectly, and he surprised 
the new director by turning over to him a goodly sum, and inviting 
him to start the “ball rolling” in his own parish. 

That was a few years ago and Fr. B.’s record has reached a 
high point. His envelopes go out regularly and come back with 
steadily increasing offerings. One of the boys is on the road to a 
foreign mission seminary, and three others wish to be priests in the 
diocese, or in any other diocese of this country. 

Girls, too, are talking about “the Sisters” and Father B. has be- 
come thoroughly convinced, as every other priest who works along 
this line will be, that the cultivation of interest in the missions, not 
as a work of supererogation, but as a normal duty, will bring rich 
fruit to the parishes and priests concerned. 

Fr. B.’s experience is typical of hundreds in other lands, and, 
thank God, of scores mounting to hundreds in this land of ours. 
We are getting big. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage Impediments Abrogated by the Code 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueg, O.P. 


Case. In May, 1920, James and Martha, both Catholics and third 
cousins, agreed to marry. In June, 1918, James had made a be- 
trothal contract, canonically valid, with Bertha, a sister of Martha, 
This engagement was afterwards dissolved by mutual consent, al- 
though unlawful relations had existed between James and Bertha 
and a child had been born to them. Martha is a widow and has 
children by a former marriage. To one of these children James 
administered private baptism when it was thought to be dying. 

Question 1. What impediments have been abrogated by the new 
Code of Canon law? 

Question 2. From the case as it stands is there any impediment 
to the proposed marriage between James and Martha? 

Solution. 1. Besides the impedient impediment of espousals the 
following diriment impediments have been abolished by the new 
Code of Canon Law: 

(a) The impediment of age in those who have attained puberty 
but have not completed their sixteenth year, if males, or their four- 
teenth year, if females. 

(b) The impediment of disparity of worship between a baptized 
non-Catholic and an unbaptized person. 

(c) The impediment of consanguinity in the fourth degree of 
the collateral line, e. g., relationship between third cousins. 

(d) The multiplied impediment of consanguinity arising from 
multiple descent from a common stock. 

(e) The impediment of unlawful affinity (ex copula illicita cum 
persona compartis consanguinea usque ad secundum gradum). 

(f) The impediment of lawful affinity in the third and fourth 
degrees of the collateral line, e. g., the affinity that existed when a 
former wife was second or third cousin to the intended wife. 

(g) The impediment of public decency between one party to 
valid and absolute espousals and the blood relations to the first de- 
gree of the other party. 
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(h) The impediment of public decency between one party to a 
ratified unconsummated marriage and the third and fourth degree 
blood relations of the other party, e. g., between one of the partners 
and the second and third cousins of the other. 

(i) The impediment of spiritual relationship from Confirmation, 
which existed between the minister and the sponsors on the one 
side and the subject and his parents on the other side. 

(j) The impediment of spiritual relationship from Baptism that 
existed between the minister and the sponsors on the one side and 
the parents of the subject on the other side. 

(k) The impediment of legal adoption, which is now a diriment 
canonical impediment only where the civil law makes it a disquali- 
fication for valid marriage. Hence the impediment of adoption is 
no longer in force in most English-speaking countries. 

2. Under the old law there would have been four diriment impedi- 
ments to the marriage between James and Martha: (a) the impedi- 
ment of consanguinity, because they are third cousins, (b) the im- 
pediment of public decency from valid espousals with Martha’s 
sister, (c) the impediment of unlawful affinity, (d) the impediment 
of spiritual relationship between the baptizer and the parent of the 
baptized. None of these impediments exist under the present law, 
which became effective May 19, 1918. Public or notorious con- 
cubinage now induces the impediment of public decency, but that 
does not apply in the present case, as the impediment does not ex- 
tend to the collateral line and moreover the relations between James 
and Bertha do not constitute concubinage. No impediment to the 
proposed marriage appears. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO THE CATHOLIC 
HIERARCHY ON CHRISTIAN RECONCILIATION AFTER THE 
DECLARATION OF PEACE 


The words of the Vicar of Christ in this encyclical letter are re- | 
plete with the spirit of the Saviour, the “King of Peace.” He 
laments the sad fact that after the conclusion of peace animosities 
between nations continue to exist and demonstrates from the words 
of Our Lord that no one can be truly a Christian, unless he for- 
give his enemies from his heart. The Holy Father desires that 
all the Bishops of the Church in all countries use their influence 
to teach the Christian principle of whole-hearted forgiveness, so 
that a real reunion of nations and mutual cooperation between 
them for each other’s progress and happiness may be established. 
(Encyclical Letter, May 23, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis; vol. XII, 
page 209.) 


AposToLic LETTERS GRANTING THE TITLE AND HONORS OF THE 
BLESSED TO VARIOUS SAINTLY PERSONS 


1. The well-known servant of God, Louise De Marillac, Foun- 
dress of the Daughters of Charity, is pronounced Blessed. This 
saintly woman devoted herself entirely, after the death of her hus- 
band, to works of Christian charity, under the guidance of the 
great St. Vincent de Paul. With the assistance of this saint she 
instituted at Paris in the beginning of the 17th century the Congre- 
gation of the Daughters of Charity which was the first religious 
Congregation not subject to the law of enclosure, for these religious 
were to go amongst the poor and wretched people to alleviate their 
misery. (Apostolic Letters, May 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 
page 230.) 

2. The servant of God, Most Rev. Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh, Ireland, had received his education at Rome during 
the time that the infamous Cromwell persecuted the Church in Ire- 


land. For a number of years after his ordination to the priesthood 
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he was unable to return to his native land and in the mean time 
the Holy See appointed him to teach in the College of the Propa- 
ganda, and the bishops of Ireland employed him as their procurator 
in their dealings with the Holy See. On the ninth of June 1669, 
he was appointed Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland 
by Pope Clement IX. In the year 1680, he was cast into Newgate 
prison and after a farcical trial at London, he was condemned to 
death, June 15, 1681. On the first of July 1681, he was hanged, dis- 
emboweled. before he was strangulated to death, and finally quar- 
tered. The Apostolic Letters placing his name in the catalogue of 
the Blessed is dated May 23, 1920. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 
page 235.) 

3. The servant of God, Ann Mary Taigi, of the Third Order 
secular of the Blessed Trinity, is an example of a saintly life in 
the midst of the world, of a life of work and hardship in raising 
a large family on but limited means. This is only another example 
of the well-known fact that the Catholic Church has produced 
saintly men and women in all walks of life. This servant of God 
died in the Lord in June 1837, and God glorified His humble ser- 
vant by wonderful favors granted at her invocation. (Apostolic 
Letters, May 30, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 240.) 

4. The Holy See, furthermore, has pronounced Blessed the ser- 
vants of God, Charles Lwanga, Mathias Murumba and their com- 
panions who suffered Martyrdom in the country of Uganda, Cen- 
tral Africa, in 1885 and 1886. (Apostolic Letters, June 6, 1920; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 272.) 

5. Finally, the Holy See places on the list of the Blessed fifteen 
religious Sisters, Sister Mary Magdalen Fontaine and her three 
companions, of the Congregation of the Daughters of Charity, and 
Sister Mary Clotilde Angela and ten companions of the Ursuline 
nuns. These were killed in the French revolution towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. (Apostolic Letters, June 13, 1920; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 281.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


FUNERAL Mass oF ADULTS CAN BE CELEBRATED IN BLACK VESsT- 
MENTS ONLY 


Question. Is it lawful, according to the Rubrics, to have a funeral Mass in 
the color of vestments of the day, if the body is brought to church on days when 
Holy Mass in black vestments is not permitted? PAROCHUS. 


Answer. There are not many days in the year on which a 
funeral Mass is forbidden, which days are, as a rule, indicated in 
the notes preceding the Ordo or Calendar of the Divine Office. 
Even on most Sundays of the year a funeral Mass may be said or 
sung, provided the parochial Mass is not omitted. 

If either by mistake or for necessary reasons a funeral has been 
arranged for one of the days on which Holy Mass cannot be cele- 
brated in black vestments, it is not lawful to have the corpse in 
church while the Mass of the day is said in the color of vestments 
corresponding with the feast. On solemn feasts the S. Congrega- 
tion of Rites orders that the blessing of the body in church should 
be held in the afternoon after the vespers of the day have been said. 
(Decree of January 27, 1883.) 

If a funeral takes place during the last three days of Holy Week, 
or during Forty Hours’ devotion, the body may be brought to 
church and the prayers of the Ritual may be read over the body 
without, however, any chanting, and if there is a side chapel, it is 
more in harmony with the spirit of those days to perform the bless- 
ing of the body in that chapel. The funeral Mass may be trans- 
ferred to the next free day and there are only a few days, besides 
those on which the funeral Mass proper cannot be said, on which 
such a transferred funeral Mass is forbidden, namely Sundays and 
feasts of precept including the suppressed feasts and all days or 
feasts of the rank of first class. 


FREQUENT CONFESSION AND Hoty CoMMUNION Best REMEDY 
To BREAK SINFUL Hasits 


Question. I am frequently puzzled to know whether people addicted to grave- 
ly sinful habits are truly sincere in their will and intention to give up such sins. 
Out of the number of remedies and special penances suggested by moralists, 
which is the most effective to produce the desired result? 
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Answer. First of all, let us remark that it is very gratifying to 
get an inquiry of this kind. Experience in the care of souls, and it 
need not be an experience of very many years, makes one realize 
that there is a good deal of “slot-machine” work in the hearing of 
confessions. There seem to be more priests who speak only Latin 
in confession in these days than in past times, as far as one can 
find any record of the practice of priests in books of Pastoral 
Theology. The great number of confessions that must be heard 
on Saturdays and other occasions is given as an excuse for record- 
breaking speed in the hearing of confessions. But what good is 
accomplished by hearing a great number of penitents in a slip- 
shod and unprofitable manner? How can a priest give an account 
to Almighty God for. such an exercise of “the ministry of 
reconciliation” ? 

Confession is almost the only effective means to make a person 
who has deviated from the ways of God’s commandments return 
again to the straight and narrow path of virtuous, Christian life. 
Protestants have said, of course, that there is no need of confess- 
ing one’s sins to any man but that it is enough to confess them to 
God. That might be said, if one does not care about Christ’s insti- 
tutions. If we were living in the times before the coming of Christ 
such a principle might be reasonable. There are always people who 
will admit facts of history only in as far as they suit them, and in 
as much as this question of Christ’s institution of the Sacrament of 
Penance has been discussed hundreds of times since the Protes- 
tants broke away from the one true Church, there is no need of re- 
hearsing the arguments. 

For the rest, all thinking men will agree that confession, even 
apart from the commandment of Christ handed down to us from 
the earliest centuries of the Church, is an excellent means of train- 
ing oneself in the Christian life. If we were taking account of the 
moral aspect of our lives for our own private information only, it 
is doubtful whether our self-love would permit us to see our sins 
in the true light, and whether we should be energetic enough to 
profit by the examination of our thoughts, words and deeds. 

The great importance of confession for the purpose of bringing 
aboat a needed correction of sins and sinful habits ought to make 
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the priest realize his serious responsibility in this part of his sacred 
ministry, wherein he acts in virtue of the powers delegated to him 
by Christ through the authorities of the Church. 

A person who has frequently violated important moral principles, 
so that he has acquired a sinful habit, must be treated with great 
kindness and patience lest he lose confidence both in God’s grace 
and in himself, but at the same time he must be made to realize 
these three important principles: 1) that no deliberate action against 
God’s law can be excused altogether from guilt, no matter how 
strong the temptation and human weakness may be; 2) that it is 
mockery to ask pardon of God, if one is not willing to sacrifice 
everything rather than live in a sinful habit or under sinful condi- 
tions; 3) that God’s mercy is unbounded toward any human soul 
who asks for pardon with a sincere will to guard himself against 
a relapse into sin. 

Of the many remedies which are suggested for the purpose of 
breaking sinful habits, none seems to be more effective than fre- 
quent confession and Holy Communion. This will at the same 


time be a test of the good will and disposition of the penitent. 
Those who live in sinful habits and go to confession once a year, 
or at most twice, can hardly expect to rid themselves of these habits. 
In fact, it often makes the impression that these people merely 


want to do what is absolutely necessary to be considered members 
of the Church, but that they do not intend to give up the sinful 
habit. They want to get by for another year, and thus from year 
to year it is the same sins they are carrying along. Do we then say it 
is not sufficient to do what the Church demands, namely go to con- 
fession and Holy Communion once a year? No, but we do assert 
that people who need more application of means of grace for their 
soul than what is strictly demanded by law must employ those means, 
if they are sincere with themselves. If by experience it has been 
proved that from one yearly confession to another they live in the 
same sin, it is quite evident that they have not sincerely made use 
of the means God has put at their disposal to change their lives. 
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THE SAME SPONSOR AT BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


Question. May the same person act as sponsor for the same child at baptism 
as well as at confirmation? There seems to be no prohibition in the Code and yet 


many moralists say that this is forbidden by the Church. 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer. There is no provision in the Code that the same person 
who acted as sponsor in baptism may not be sponsor also at con- 
firmation for the same child. The reason why the text-books of 
Moral Theology say that this is forbidden is because there were 
decrees to that effect issued in 1874 and 1884. Very likely the pro- 
hibition was made in order that the marriage impediment of spiritual 
relationship might not be multiplied in the same person. At present 
this reason does not exist any more, as there is no marriage impedi- 
ment contracted at all in confirmation, though the sponsor does con- 
tract a spiritual relationship with the one confirmed and is obliged 
to interest himself in the spiritual welfare of the child. 


AN UNLAWFUL OATH 


Question. A man persuaded two friends to testify under oath in favor of his 
case. The two men knowing their friend intimately felt certain that he was 
right, but that he had neglected to obtain any legal note or document to prove 
his claim, relying too much on the honesty of men. The fact and circumstances 
concerning which the two friends testified they had only from the mouth of 
their friend. Could they take the oath, and are they bound to restitution in 
case their friend wins the case? JusTITIAE AMATOR. 


Answer. It is a principle both of the civil and the Canon law 
that witnesses can testify only from their own personal knowledge 
and experience. They cannot testify under oath that they know 
such or such to be a fact, when they mean in their own mind that 
they know it through others. Even though they are certain beyond 
a reasonable doubt that their assertion is true, still they cannot law- 
fully testify under oath as though they knew it from their own, 
personal experience. Often hardship comes to persons for want of 
legal proof of a just claim, but the law cannot be blamed for being 
very exacting in its demands of proof. The public welfare necessi- 
tates such laws, for otherwise there would be the greatest danger 
of inflicting injustice on innocent people. The two witnesses in our 
case have committed perjury and sinned grievously, and if their 
crime is detected and punished they are obliged in conscience to sub- 
mit to the penalty. 
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As to the question of restitution in case they were instrumental 
in winning the case for their friend, the witnesses are not held in 
conscience to make restitution, if they are certain that their friend 
had a just claim and that the debtor simply refused to pay because 
he thought that nobody could furnish legal proof of his obligation. 


UNCERTAINTY OF DEATH OF First HuSBAND AND SECOND 
MARRIAGE 


Question. A woman whose husband had been divorced by her for an entirely 
legitimate reason for separation, is now anxious to get married again. She says 
that her husband, sometime after the divorce had entered the army and that 
rumor has it that he died on the battlefield in France. Is she free to get married 


from the standpoint of the law of the Catholic Church? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer. It is certain from Catholic principles that the impedi- 
mentum ligaminis, or impediment of the marriage bond, is of such 
a nature that no authority on earth can dispense from it when the 
marriage has become a matrimonium consummatum. Consequently, 
when there is intention of a second marriage certainty of the death 
of the partner in the first marriage must be had. The S. Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition issued an Instruction, May 13, 1868, for 
the guidance of the bishops, dealing specially with difficult cases 
where no absolute certainty can be had. Two witnesses who can 
testify of their own personal knowledge that the man died fully 
prove the fact. As legal proof are recognized: the statement of a 
pastor giving an authentic copy of the record of those deceased in 
his parish; and the same may be said of the military chaplain who 
has pastoral rights over one or more regiments or other section of 
the men in service; the chaplain of the military hospital where the 
man died; finally the official record of the government in whose 
service the man fought. In all these cases there must be certainty, 
however, that not only the name agrees but also that the person is 
identical with the-man looked for. 


If no direct evidence can be obtained, but there are good reasons 
to presume that the man is dead, the Holy See has to be consulted. 
If all indications and circumstances point to his death so that it 
is reasonably certain, the Holy See will accept such circumstantial 
evidence of the death. Thus, if the government has no record of 
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his death, the fact that he entered the army should be proved, that 
he was sent to the battlefield, whether and in what battle he took 
part, whether his relations or friends received letters from him 
while he was in the service, whether he was accustomed to write 
when away from relations and friends. If there is a rumor con- 
cerning his death, pains should be taken to find out whence that 
rumor came and whether any men of his regiment and company 
can ‘be interviewed; whether any of his relations or friends claim 
to have heard from him or whether they have given up hope, and 
what makes them think that he is dead. 

In case the man entered the army under an assumed name, as 
seems to have happened in the case under discussion, it is doubly 
difficult to prove his death, for his identity must be established. No 
authority in the Church could in conscience allow a second marriage 
unless there is at least a fair amount of certainty of his death. As 
we said above, it is not a question of a dispensation from a law 
of the Church, but a case in which Christ has not given the Church 
any power to dispense, and death alone can solve the bond of a valid 


marriage after it is consummated. 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 
By the Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P. 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE FEAST 


(Matt., xxii, 1-14) 

1. This Parable is motived by and is explained by the closing 
verses of the previous chapter: the Pharisees sought to lay hands on 
Him but they feared the multitude. 

2. The King had already invited his guests; now the time for 
the banquet has come and he sends out his messengers to tell the 
guests to come. The Chosen People are the guests and they shewed 


a strange unwillingness to come; some even went so far as to slay 
the King’s messengers and in consequence bring down upon them- 
selves a terrible punishment: they are slain and their city is burnt. 
Clearly reference is made prophetically to the fall of Jerusalem 
later on. 

3. Since the originally-invited guests had failed him, the King 
throws open his banquet to all and sundry, and they flow in in im- 
mense numbers. It is the Christian Church which is depicted with 
its thronging numbers of whom the King so significantly mys later 
on that “Many are called, but few are chosen!” 

4. Among these guests is one who has not even taken the trouble 
to deck himself in the garments befitting the occasion. It should 
be noted that a passage in the story of Jehu, king of Israel, seems 
to shew that it was the custom to provide the guests with befitting 
garments, they only had to ask for them, cf. 4 Kgs., x, 22. Not 
to take this amount of trouble was an act of discourtesy and it is 
terribly punished by the King. 

5. The Parable then has a lesson first of all for those who 
deliberately reject God’s invitation and who thus sin through no 
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ignorance. Such shall be terribly punished, cf. Luke, xii, 47. It 
has also a lesson for us members of the Christian Church: we are 
called spontaneously by God, not for any merits of our own but 
out of His pure good will. But when we do answer the call one 
condition—an elementary one—is demanded of us: we must shew 
ordinary gratitude or courtesy. We must, that is, put on the 
wedding-garment which is offered us. It seems, then, that this 
garment is charity or love of God, Who has done so much for us 
and Who demands so little in return. 

6. Dol flout the claims of the Christian Church? Do I talk and 
act as though I were free to build up for myself any form of reli- 
gion I like? Or again: Am I apathetic in the practice of my 
religion, taking my Christianity for granted? Or once more: Do I 
rather resent my religion and merely fulfil its obligations grudg- 
ingly? If so I can hardly be said to have the wedding-garment, 
which is charity! 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CURE OF THE RULER’S SON; THE GENESIS OF FAITH 
(John, iv, 46-53) 


1. This man came to our Lord perhaps as to a wonder-worker 
or even as to a real physician. Apparently he had no idea of Christ’s 
real character. He asked him to “come down” for he had no idea 
that distance was nothing to Him. 

2. Our Lord points out to him that a belief in His power which 
rests on actual sight of “signs and wonders” is not an exalted faith. 
Yet how many are content even to-day to insist that “seeing is 
believing!” 

3. The father in his anxiety again begs Christ to “come down”; 
he is convinced of Christ’s power though he has no idea of its 
source; he does not for a moment realize that He is the Lord of 
nature. Indeed there was no reason why he should do so as yet. 

4. Then came the astounding declaration “Thy son liveth” and 
the even more wonderful birth of faith in the father’s heart. It 
could not have been the mere statement of his son’s well-being that 
made him “believe” ; there must have been something in our Lord’s 
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manner, in the way in which He made this pronouncement, which 
compelled his hesitating belief. 

5. The man believed; yet what must have been his feelings as 
he went down the road on the long journey to his house? How 
impossible it must have seemed that he should find his son really 
cured! His faith started from his trouble, and this is often the 
case. For faith often comes as a gift of God begotten of some 
trouble which brought us face to face with the great realities—God 
and myself—for the first time. For most people—even when they 
have been brought up in the faith—its full import only dawns on 
them when some sorrow shakes them out of the ordinary routine 
of life. 

6. As the ruler went along his way his new-born faith must have 
waxed and waned alternately; it is the same with us, our faith is 
now vivid, now almost submerged. It is like walking in the dark 
when we know quite well that the sun will rise before long. 

7. As the ruler neared his home his fears and anxieties re- 
- doubled ; yet throughout he kept saying to himself: “He said it, and 
with such a tone that I cannot hesitate to believe.’ It is the same 
with us in our journey through life, as the end draws nigh our faith 
may at times almost suffer eclipse. Yet it is perhaps when ‘it is at 
its lowest that the angels will come and say “Thy soul liveth!” 


TWENTY-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT: THE BASENESS AND 
TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF INGRATITUDE 
(Matt., xviii, 23-35) 
1. The key to this parable lies in the question just put by St. 


Peter: “How often shall I forgive my brother?” (verses 21, 22). 
Our Lord answers that there is no limit to the number of times and 


illustrates this by the parable. He sets before them a truly eastern 
picture: 

(a) The action of the king is barbaric yet typical. 

(b) So, too, is the sudden and complete change from relentless 
wrath to absolute condonation. j 

(c) Running through the whole scene—or rather as a background 
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to it—there is the picture of our own immense debt to our Father 
in heaven, of our utter inability to pay it, of the punishment rightly 
due to us, of the prayer of the human race for forgiveness, and of 
the complete condonation which is not merely possible but which is 
an actual feature of Christian life. 

(d) These are points on which the devout Christian has to 
meditate from time to time ; he has to convince himself of the reality 
of his debt, of the need of continual prayer for mercy, and of the 
reality of God’s mercy for those who ask it. 

2. This is followed by a second scene: the forgiven debtor goes 
out with all his debt most unexpectedly condoned ; he should be filled 
with feelings of gratitude and consequently with a tender feeling 
for his fellow-servants and for those in his debt. Precisely the 
contrary is the case: he exhibits a base-hearted forgetfulness of the 
mercy he has just experienced, he was a “subject” of the king, but 
this is his “fellow-servant” ; his own debt was ten thousand talents, 
his fellow-servant’s debt to him is but one hundred pence; the king 
had not ill-treated him, but he now “throttles” his fellow-servant, 
and, despite the fact that the unhappy man makes the self-same 
prayer for mercy as he himself had made, he yet casts him into 
prison. 

3. We are bound to ask whether we ourselves might not do the 
same in our degree. It seems, of course, impossible. But we can 
test ourselves: have we a real sense of our own personal need of 
forgiveness? Do we realize the full force of the wonderful promise: 
“Forgive and you shall be forgiven” (Luke, vi, 36-38) ? 

4. The ungrateful man’s fellow-servants are depicted as revolted 
at his ingratitude; for there is nothing which so revolts our humanity 
as ingratitude. Yet note the one conclusion our Lord draws: “So 
shall My Heavenly Father do to you if you forgive not every 
one his brother from your heart!” 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RENDER TO CAESAR THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S, AND TO Gop 
THE THINGS THAT ARE Gop’s 
(Matt., xxii, 15-21) 


1. The Pharisees endeavor to “ensnare Christ in His speech”; 
but for this purpose they employ the Herodians, that is the members 
of the court-party who upheld the claims of Herod and resented 
the imposition of Roman taxes. These Herodians approach Christ 
with flattery: they are aware that He has no respect of persons; 
consequently they put to Him the apparently straightforward ques- 
tion: “Is it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar?” If He said “No,” then 
they would denounce Him to the Roman authorities; if “Yes,” then 
they would denounce Him to the Pharisees as a betrayer of the in- 
terests of the nation. The action of the Pharisees was thus cowardly 
and hypocritical. 

2. Our Lord’s answer is to point to the effigy on the coin in which 
the tribute was paid and indicate that the figure on it was that of 
Caesar ; therefore it was to be paid to him, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.”” But He added “to God the things that 
are God’s.” 

(a) The Pharisees were in danger of doing neither, since they 
resented the payment of tribute and were certainly not serving God, 
for they were even then acting in a cowardly and hypocritical 
fashion. 

(b) We are often tempted to remember Caesar, 7. ¢., the powers 
of this world, and to forget the just claims of God. But we have 
to remember that we are “Catholics first and citizens of a particular 
country after.” ; 

(c) St. Paul affords us a commentary on this passage in Rom., 
xiii, 1-7, and also in 1 Tim., ii, 1-3; he teaches us that we have not 
only to obey the earthly princes but to pray for them (cf. 1 Peter, 
ii, 17). ‘Fear God, honor the king.” 

3. Catholics can truly maintain that they make the best citizens 
since, honoring God as they do, there is much more chance of their 
rendering due service to those who owe their power on earth to 
God’s good will. 
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4. It is to be noted that the Pharisees and Herodians “hearing 
this, wondered, and leaving Him went their way.” Apparently they 
remained unconverted. This was but natural since their questions 
were not honest. It is for this reason that Catholics often feel dis- 
inclined for controversy for they often see that their opponents have 
no wish to learn the truth but to drive others to accept their 
conclusions. 

TWENTy-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tue ReEsurREcTION Bopy 
(Matt., ix, 18-26) 

1. The resurrection body will be our own body. This is evident: 

(a) From the Scriptures (1 Cor., xv, 53; Job, xix, 26, 27). 

(b) From the very notion of resurrection, which means not a 
creation, but a restitution of the body. 

(c) From the purpose of the resurrection, which is that man may 
receive his complete reward, or just punishment, by association with 
the same body he had during his earthly life. 

2. The resurrection body will be our own body, but complete, 
free from deformity, and immortal. 

3. In addition, the bodies of the saints will possess four glorious 
qualities : 

(a) Impassibility, or the incapability of suffering. 

(b) Subtlety, or the ability to penetrate other solid bodies, as light 
and heat pass through opaque substances, and as our Lord entered 
the supper-room, the doors being closed (John, xx, 19). 

(c) Agility, or the power of rapid motion, which will enable the 
body to pass from place to place with the ease and swiftness of 
thought. 

(d) Brightness, or the external splendor that will appear in the 
bodies of the saints. 

4. The lessons: 

(a) We should be grateful for the knowledge of this truth which 
was concealed from many of the wise and prudent (Acts, xvii, 32). 

(b) This doctrine of the resurrection body affords us consolation 
when we mourn the loss of our beloved departed. 

(c) The thought of this doctrine supports us in our present bodily 
afflictions, as it did holy Job (Job, xix, 26). 














NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Lost Kingdom 
By the Rev. H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


“And he said to him: friend, how camest thou in hither not having on a 
wedding garmen. ?’—Matt., xxii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Parable. a) Circumstances in which it was spoken, 
b) Brief outline. c) General interpretation: the “feast” is the Church. 
d) The two divisions of the parable. 

2. The threat implied in each of the two divisions. The threatened destruc- 
tion is completed by Titus. 

3. The lesson from the first part of the parable: a) We must take Christ's 
threats seriously and should fear Him. b) The function of fear exemplified 
by the ballast in a yacht. 

The same lesson from the interpretation of the second part: a) God gives 
us the only garment in which we may come before Him. b) The risk of 
having to appear without it. 

4. Conclusion. 


It was the Tuesday before Christ suffered. He was standing in 
the Temple porches for the last time before open hostility was de- 
clared against Him by the Jewish rulers. There looked down upon 
Him and the listening crowd the gorgeous Temple of marble and 
gold—the proud glory of Jerusalem. But Jerusalem’s pride was 
humbled; for over the scene there frowned the grim tower of 
Antonia with the Roman eagle fluttering in the wind. It was a 
motley and excited throng that stood there. To some Christ was 
the hero of the hour; He was to restore Jerusalem to her rightful 
place among the free nations of the world. To others He was the 
wonder-worker who pitied suffering man and healed them; Who 
was moved by the tears of a widow and called her only son back 
from the dead. To the members of the Sanhedrin He was an object 
of hate; they were His enemies, for He had foretold their downfall. 
So, too, the righteous Pharisees, and the Scribes learned in the law, 
were filled with sullen anger against this Man. He had lashed them 
with stinging reproach; He had exposed their hypocrisy and had 
made them the object of popular contempt. These professional 
saints had been branded as “whited sepulchres”; the great ones of 
Israel had been told that the Kingdom of Heaven was not for them, 
but was for little children. The people were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. For the relations between Christ and the powerful rulers 
had been strained for some time and it was clear that they had 
marked Him for their victim. 
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But no fear found place in the heart of our Divine Master. 
There in public, where all might see and hear, He assumed His role 
of teacher and fearlessly gave His last warning threat. As was cus- 
tomary for a Jewish Rabbi, He put His meaning before them 
couched in the form of a story. He pictured in a few words a great 
marriage feast made for a king’s son. There were a definite num- 
ber of guests previously invited, but these had refused to come. 
Again He sends word to them imploring them and telling them that 
all was now ready. The king’s messengers, bearing this pressing 
invitation, were shamefully treated, and some of them were even 
put to death. He sent his armies, destroyed these murderers and 
burnt their city. Then his servants were sent on a different mis- 
sion; they were to go into the main roads and to summon to the 
feast all whom they should find. When the places were full, the 
king, in all his splendor, went in to see the guests. He finds one 
without a wedding garment, and he says to him: “Friend, how 
camest thou in hither not having on a wedding garment? But he 
was silent. Then he said to the waiters:.‘Bind his hands and feet 
and cast him into exterior darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ ” 

My brethren, our Divine Lord made skilful use of allegory to 
illustrate His meaning, and in this He follows the example of the 
prophets. Hence the truths He wished to convey were often 
couched in the form of parables or stories. Many of these describe 
His Church, others His mercy, others again the need of counting 
the cost of following Him. The story in to-day’s Gospel is a 
warning that God’s threats are to be taken seriously ; it is a warning 
whose seriousness is thrown into great relief by the shadow of 
death falling upon Him who utters it. Let us then, in all humility, 
ponder over Christ’s warning and realizee that these serious thoughts 
are fraught with vital importance to us. 

The truth conveyed by the parable is clear :—The great feast pre- 
pared by the king for the marriage of his son, is the Catholic Church, 
especially as triumphant in Heaven. God had from of old invited 
the Jewish nation to take the first places in the new kingdom. He 
had sent His messengers to them in the persons of the prophets; 
but the prophets had been murdered; the last of them, John the 
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Baptist, was slain at the whim of a dancing girl. And now the 
Son of the King of Heaven had pleaded fruitlessly with them for 
three long years; His miracles were His credentials, but they were 
not accepted ; and three days would see this last divine envoy nailed 
on a gibbet, outraged and dying. Divine vengeance now comes on 
the Jews and those murderers are destroyed. They lose the place in- 
tended for them; the doors are thrown open for all to enter; good 
and bad take their places, for “many are called.” On a sudden the 
king arrives to look at his guests, and we have the scene painted for 
us of a man who, having spurned the king’s offer of a wedding 
mantle, is bound and given over to the torturers. 

As you see, the parable with its “motif” of threat and warning, 
falls into two parts. The first applies to the Jews who rejected 
God’s special call to them and have ever since borne the mark of 
His vengeance. The second part was intended not so much for 
His hearers as for us. For we have received the invitation to enter 
the Church triumphant in Heaven, and must see to it that the King 
does not appear and find us without the wedding garment of grace. 

“Sending his armies he destroyed these murderers and burnt 
their city.” History saw this climax of the story realized. For 
come back to this spot thirty years later and you will search in vain 
for traces of those graceful porches where taught the Christ sur- 
rounded by the eager crowds. On all sides there is smoking ruin; 
famished corpses, charred and unburied, are the food of dogs. A 
proud nation rejected Christ, and for a penalty has been forsaken 
by God and humbled. The Romans, under Titus, have for months 
surrounded Jerusalem and at last have crushed the dying people 
who defended it. The pagan soldiery, lustful and with desire for 
revenge burning at white heat within them, are turned loose upon the 
survivors. The details given by the Jewish writer, Josephus, are 
too ghastly to bear repetition. There was a wild orgie of murder, 
rapine, torture and wanton destruction. For it was not without a 
meaning that Christ’s parable told how “the king sending his armies 
destroyed those murderers and burnt their city.” 

My Brethren, God does not threaten in vain. Vengeance swift 
and awful came upon the people who were deaf to His warning. 
Surely the lesson is writ large that those who run may read. But 
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do we read it? Do we realize that God threatens us and would 
have us fear His punishments and be convinced that He means to 
stand by His word? We dwell upon His mercy, and rightly so; 
but do we remember His truth? We learn to trust Him because He 
is faithful and has promised His help; do we learn to fear Him 
because He has threatened and will not be trifled with? From the 
lips of the “meekest of men” we have the most awful and terrifying 
description of God’s punishments. For as we listen to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, His words are so vivid and His language so vigorous 
that we hear the wail of eternal despair from those who are dis- 
owned by God; their agony and their torture, hopeless and helpless, 
come home to us; our imagination is at a loss to picture the scene: 
we catch the phrase “‘salted with fire’ —and we shudder at what it 
suggests. My brethren, it is wise to face this gruesome fact, and 
from time to time let its truth burn itself into our very souls; for 
there are occasions when nothing else will save us. 

You have seen a racing yacht with its white wings outspread, 
speeding over the water like a bird poised in flight. As the boat 
rounds a headland, there is broken water and a gust of wind strikes 
her. The great boom sweeps across and the craft heels over, her 
canvas flapping and bellying, her deck awash and the swirling water 
high upon her. Yet there is no fear that she will overturn; because, 
fourteen feet beneath her, there is a heavy keel of lead straining to 
regain its perpendicular. This heavy ballast did not come into use 
when the water was smooth and the wind steady; but when the 
gale struck her and she reeled under the shock, it righted and saved 
her. So it is with the fear of God’s anger. In the ordinary course 
of our lives it does not come into use; we serve the Master gladly 
and willingly because we love Him; but in temptation whose sudden- 
ness is its danger, or when we are blinded by passion and almost 
swept off our feet, then we need to be kept safe by fear; for love 
has then ceased to act as a motive and we need some strong force 
that will keep us safe through the storm. Let this dread of a living 
death in Hell be our safeguard. 

This same thought—the fear of God’s threat—is put before us 
in the second part of the parable. Here the outstanding feature is 
the man who is without the wedding garment when the king appears. 
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An oriental potentate was lavish with gifts when he made a public 
banquet. Each guest was presented with a costly mantle which it 
was expected he should wear at once; only when arrayed in this 
did he dare to enter the royal presence. The king in our story is 
ablaze with anger when he finds an invited guest has spurned the 
regal gift. The man is securely bound and cast out, and the wail 
of agony and despair reach us as the gates close upon him. 

So, too, we have been warned that “the feast is ready”; and when 
we least expect it, the King’s messenger, the angel of death, will sum- 
mon us to attend. Jesus Christ, then, brings us face to face with 
the practical question, Am I in the state of grace? If not, let the fear 
of His anger pierce my very bones. And there is good cause to fear; 
for the alternatives are so tremendous and we know not the day nor 
the hour when the call will come. We cannot promise ourselves a 
long time in which to prepare to stand before Christ our Lord when 
the season of mercy is over; moreover, the preparation is one which 
is hardly made in a few moments; though with grace this may be 
done, yet we cannot promise ourselves extraordinary help from 
God which will render it certain. 

To conclude, you must remember, my brethren, that you are 
facing serious responsibility; that you are dealing not with prob- 
abilities but with facts; that looming large ahead of you is the cer- 
tainty that God’s messenger will summon you, saying: “The feast 
is ready. Come’”—and answer the call you must. Spotless and 
pure is the garment offered you, clothed in which you are to stand 
before God’s throne and before the Immaculate Virgin Mother. 
For you are to confront her holiness and meet the gaze of her pure 
eyes ; you are to be examined before Jesus Christ, the God-Man Who 
died for you, Whose heart beats for you and Whose sacraments are 
ready at hand to clothe you in the wedding garment. 

It is for you to see that at that all-important meeting between you 
and God He will not turn to you and say, “Friend, how camest thou 
in here not having on a wedding garment?” 
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- TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Death 


By the Rev. M. S. SmitH 


“For he was at the point of death.”—John, iv, 47. 


SYNOPSIS.—Death certain for every mortal, yet the thought of it carefully 
avoided. Death a punishment for original sin, and this punishment is in- 
herited the same as the sin. The moment of death not known, therefore we 
should be at all times prepared for it. This is the duty we owe to ourselves, 
ae there is also a duty we owe to those who went before us into the other 
life. 


Have you ever seriously thought, dear Christian friends, of the 
time when you will be at the point of death? ‘Do you ever think 
of death; think of it, not as something that will eventually take 
place in the life of every human being; but, as something that 
concerns or should concern you in manner most particular, think 
of it, in fact, in as far as it relates to yourself? Have you ever 
seriously asked yourself: what is death? What is this grim specter, 
constantly stalking over earth, now calling upon this one, then on 
that one, now entering into the hovel of the poor, then boldly pass- 
ing through the palace of the rich, and on its entrance and in its 
passing, placing an icy hand upon a member of either household? 
Now seeking out one in humble station, one to the world and fame 
unknown, again beckoning to one whose name is a household word 
because, either through accident of birth, or through the preference 
of fellow man, he has been raised to honor and given high station, 
and when death calls, either or both respond. 

What, then, is death? Nothing more or less than the separation 


of soul and body. A separation that God, when He created man did: * 


not intend (I speak now after the manner of man, even though 
speaking of the things of God, hence say “which in the dawn of 
creation God did not intend”). While it is the law of nature that 
all things of earth created should die: Adam came from the hands of 
God immortal, not only as to soul but as to body, for, says the 
Wise man, “God created man incorruptible’ (Wisdom, ii, 23). 
Immortality of body, however, was not a consequent of its nature 
as was immortality of soul; but a gratuitous gift of God, and that 
it might be enjoyed by man, he must prove himself worthy of this 
preternatural gift. Tempted by the angel who fell from grace, “but, 
by the envy of the devil, death came into the world.” Adam dis- 
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obeyed his God and, by his sin, lost not only the supernatural gifts 
that had been on him bestowed, but forfeited the preternatural gifts 
which he enjoyed, among which was immortality of body, and, not 
only to him but to all who from him should descend, the sentence, 
“dust thou art and into dust thou shalt return” was spoken. Hence, 
St. Paul says, “As by one man sin entered into the world, and by 
sin death, so death passed upon all in whom all have sinned” 
(Heb., v, 12). 

Here, then, we have the true account of man’s origin, the body 
formed by God from the slime of the earth, into which He breathed 
an immortal, intellectual soul, with free will endowed, and capable of 
gifts both supernatural and praeternatural, and, alas, capable, by the 
abuse of that free will, of forfeiting both; forfeiting not only for 
himself but for all who to him would owe their origin. True, some, 
aye many to-day, will not receive this, the Biblical account of the 
origin of man and the cause of what is called death; yet the very 
simplicity of the narrative demands credence; while the suppositions 
on which rests the many theories advanced against it should cause 
the wise man to seriously reflect before accepting such theories. 

Let man, however, hold what theories he will regarding the 
origin of the human race, or as to the individual’s entrance into 
the world, he has no delusions as to the manner in which he shall 
leave it. ‘Who is the man that shall live and not see death?” asks 
the Psalmist; and the question he leaves unanswered, or rather per- 
mits it to answer itself, and for David the answer was found in the 
history of man to his time, even as we read it in the continuation of 
that same history to our own day. 

Death, then, is a punishment, the punishment of sin, and that is 
one reason why even the thought of it fills man with dread; while 
nature, protesting against the separation of soul and body, that death 
entails, shudders when confronted by its presence, and only through 
sheer force can be induced to dwell upon the fact that “man is mor- 
tal.” Yet of all the thoughts that may pass through the mind of 
man, there is none more deserving his most earnest consideration 
than that of death. 

“Remember, man, that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt 
return,” says Holy Church when placing the emblematic ashes on 
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his head in solemn ceremony on entering the Lenten season, and 
frequently during the year this same remembrance she emphasizes. 
Why this solicitude? Because she well knows that man will not 
willingly think of death. He cannot, it is true, escape evidences of 
it, yet when such thoughts enter the mind, they are treated as most 
unwelcome visitors, and dismissed as soon as possible. 

Now, if by forgetting death, if by not thinking of it, we could 
make death forget us, then indeed would we be wise in driving all 
such thoughts from the mind. But there lies the fact, whether we 
think of death or not, and whether, in thinking of it, we learn to pre- 
pare for it, death will call, and when He calls there will be no say- 
ing nay; no possibility of asking even for a respite. 

Hardly a sentence of Holy Writ, from Genesis to Revelations, 
that at some time has not been distorted and even called into ques- 
tion and denied, but that short, that pregnant sentence from St. Paul, 
“It is appointed for man once to die,” has never been questioned, and 
when to it we add its complement, “and after this, the judgment,” 
we find food for deep reflection. Nay, I presume to go farther than 
St. Paul and add, “upon this judgment depends eternity.” “Once 
to die,” says the Apostle. Were it permitted man twice or thrice to 
pass through this ordeal, he might have little solicitude regarding his 
first passage; for he could say, if it be not unto my liking, I can 
profit by my experience and, when called a second time can be pre- 
pared as I would wish. But once, and through the valley of death 
to enter into the hall of judgment and upon that judgment will de- 
pend eternity. 

Might we not profitably reverse this sentence and go first into 
eternity, “I will enter into the house of my eternity,” said the holy 
man of old. Might we not do this; and from eternity come back to 
judgment, and from judgment to life, and then ask self what now of 
life, for it is of life that judgment shall consist. Ask now what of 
life, is it such as I should wish it to be when called, by death, to 
judgment? Ask myself, in all seriousness: Am I ready now to 
die, to be judged? If I am not ready now, when will I be ready; 
when begin to be ready ; for, whether ready or not, the summons will 
come and my life will be the subject of my judgment. 

But you say, “I cannot dwell on thoughts of death, for nature 
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abhors such thoughts.” Nature here must be overcome, because here 
there is too much at stake, and a mistake here made is one that 
never can be rectified. In life man may profit by his mistakes, but 
the mistake found out too late lasts throughout all eternity. 

It is not, however, the certainty of death that should cause us 
solicitude, but its uncertainty. “Like a thief in the night,” says our 
Lord, Himself. 

Could we but answer such questions as—when? where? under 
what circumstances shall death call? we might placidly await his 
coming, for then we could say, “I will make my preparation in due 
time.” But “you know not the day nor the hour,” says Christ in 
bidding us to be ever on the watch. Wherefore, St. Gregory says, 
“The time of death is left uncertain in order that we may be always 
apprehensive of death and may without intermission prepare for it,” 
for, says this great Pope, “to fear death before it comes is to conquer 
it when it comes.” 

The fear of which the saint speaks, it seems hardly necessary to 
say, is not that servile fear which springs from nature, but that holy 
fear of which the wise man spoke as the beginning of wisdom, that 
wisdom which shall make man so live that he shall never realize 
“that fearful thing of falling into the hands of the living God.” 

Wherefore, man should think of death, and think of it in a prac- 
tical way. He should follow, in as far as he can, the example of the 
Saints of God, who lived constantly in the presence of death, and to 
whom eternity was not merely a word but a reality. 

In the words of St. Augustine, “Let death be your teacher.” 
Teach you what? How to live, for it is thus that you shall learn to 
die. Teach you how to live, how to make a success of life; for there 
is only one life that can be called successful, and that is the life of 
the individual who has learned how to die. True, the world has 
other standards of success and speaks of this or that life as success- 
ful for this or that worldly reason, because, forsooth, honors have 
been worthily bestowed, riches honestly acquired or fame for this 
or that reason by fellow man attributable; but that life alone has 
been successful wherein the soul has been saved; for such an indi- 
vidual has attained the end for which he was created. While then 


success in worldly matters is not to be despised, we must ever keep 
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in mind the fact that we were created for a definite purpose and that 
life alone is complete in which this purpose has been attained. We 
hear much about “the riddle of life,” but, strictly speaking, there is 
no such thing as a riddle where life in concerned; for, in the very 
first chapters of our catechism, we were taught the meaning of life. 
Taught that man was placed on earth for a definite purpose—to 
know his God—to give his God the love and service that is His due, 
and thus prepare himself to live in the enjoyment of his God for all 
eternity. Viewed in this light, the life of the man who has spent 
on earth time merely sufficient to receive the waters of regeneration, 
is as complete as that of the one who, bowed down by years, sur- 
renders his soul, through death, to God. We are not now speaking 
of merit, and we remember “that there are many different mansions 
prepared,” but speaking of death, hence feel constrained thus to 
speak of life as it finds its completion in what man calls death. 

While considering death as it thus concerns self, we should ever 
remember the duty that it ours regarding the dead. A duty that is 
born of human love, of Christian charity, and mayhap of justice. 
What a consolation to know that we can follow our dead beyond the 
grave; to know that death does not cut the bonds of friendship or 
sever the ties of relationship. Follow them by our intercession; for, 
said the Machabee, “‘it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead that they may be released from their sins.” A holy thought; _ 
for it is the greatest act of charity that may be performed; and a 
wholesome thought, for as we do for others, so shall it be done for 
us. It may be, too, an act of justice; for should we have been, 
unfortunately, the cause of any stain on the departed soul that keeps 
it for a time from the enjoyment of its God, justice demands that 
we do all in our power to have that stain effaced. 

Thus should the Christian think of death as it concerns himself 
and as it concerns those who have passed through the valley of the 
shadow, thus reflecting on it, he will find it shorn of its terrors; for 
though a punishment, the punishment of sin, it has been sanctified 
by the death of the God-man on Calvary. The true Christian may, 
then, bid death welcome, may look upon its coming as the crowning 
success of life; for, though the end of life on earth, it is the entrance 
to life eternal. 
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That poor human nature may be consoled, when crying out 
against the dissolution that man has brought upon himself, we 
should seriously and frequently reflect on the words of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, “For this corruptible must put on incorruption; 
and this mortal must put on immortality. ... And when this 
mortal has put on immortality, then shall come to pass the saying 
that is written: death is swallowed up in victory. O death where 
is thy victory? O death where is thy sting?” (1 Cor., xv, 55-56). 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Unmerciful Servant 
By the Rev. CHARLES PiaTer, S.J., M.A. 


“Shouldst not thou then have had compassion?”—Matt., xviii, 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. St. Peter's question about repeatedly forgiving. “Seven times” 
seems a generous allowance. 

2. Our Lord’s answer. We are never to withhold forgiveness. 

3. Reasons for the answer explained in the Parable. 

4. The Parable paraphrased. 

5. The command to “forgive” is not a mere counsel but a precept. 

6. How is it realized in daily life? a) In the Confessional our big debt is 
remitted. The more we appreciate its bigness the more readily we forgive 
our fellow men. b) After Confession we have not enough gratitude. So 
we are hard on our fellow men. THEN God is angry with us. ; 

7. Two difficulties answered: a) Forgiveness does not exclude punish- 
ment or even anger. b) It is in the will, not in the feelings. 

8. We ask God to forgive us as we forgive others. 


1. St. Peter one day asked our Lord a question. He wanted to 
know how many times he should forgive a brother who had 
offended him. And instead of waiting for an answer (impetuous 
Peter, as usual), he made a suggestion of his own. He thought 
that to forgive an offensive person seven times would be a very 
generous allowance. And so it would, my brethren, in the eyes 
of the world. Even the Jewish teachers recommended that the 
wrong-doer should only be forgiven three times. And even if this 
limited ration of forgiveness were universally allowed, the world 
would be a more peaceful place than it is. We ourselves are, per- 
haps, apt to grow impatient at the first repetition of a fault which 
we have brought ourselves to forgive. Peter’s “seven times” might 
well seem a strain on human endurance. 


2. But our Lord’s ways are not our ways. How did He answer 
the question? 
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“No,” He said, “not seven times; but seventy times seven times” 
—that is to say an indefinite number of times. In other words, 
Jesus tells us that we have no right ever to withhold our forgiveness : 
and He makes this clear by telling the story of the merciless servant, 
—the story which you have just heard read. 

This is a hard saying; not hard to understand, for its meaning 
is perfectly clear, but hard to live up to. It is a staggering blow 
between the eyes of the world’s philosophy. It scatters poor Peter’s 
generous arithmetic. It upsets all Jewish casuistry and baffles the 
highest aspirations of human nature. 

3. If we wish to be Christians we must grasp the meaning of this 
answer. Do we realize it? It means that we must never refuse to 
forgive. It is simply not our business to refuse forgiveness, and 
this follows from our very nature as creatures of God. 

The parable makes the reason plain to see. 

4. A king takes an account of his servants. He finds that one 
of them owes him ten thousand talents—several million dollars. 
The man cannot pay. He is condemned to slavery. He begs for 
time. He does not ask to be let off one cent, but he asks for time. 
The King is moved with pity and forgives the debt. In a moment 
it is wiped out and done with. 

The man, forgiven, goes out. The first person he meets is a 
fellow servant who happens to owe him just a few dollars—less than 
one millionth part of what he himself had just been let off. What 
happens? Is the second debtor let off? Is he even given time? 
Does he get, as we say, even a dog’s chance? No, before he can 
get out a word he finds himself seized by the throat and hears the 
merciless words “Pay what thou owest.” On his knees he gasps 
out an appeal,—in the very words used a few moments before by 
the man who was strangling him: 

“Have patience and I will pay thee all.” 

And for answer he finds himself cast into prison. 

The other servants are “very much grieved.” They are sickened 
and upset by such revolting callousness shown by one who had 
just been forgiven. 

They tell the King. The King sends for the merciless man. 
“Thou wicked servant. I forgave you all your debt simply for the 
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asking. Shouldst thou not then have had compassion also on thy 
fellow servant, even as I had compassion on thee?’ This time there 
is no forgiveness. The man is delivered, not this time merely to 
slavery but to torture. 

And then come the terrible words that should make us hang our 
heads and beat our breasts; words all the more terrible because ° 
spoken by the meek and humble-hearted Shepherd of our souls who 
bruised not the broken reed nor quenched the smaking flax: 

“So also shall my Heavenly Father do to you if you forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts.” 

5. Notice that this whole-hearted forgiveness is not a Counsel of 
Perfection. It is not something that we can take or leave. Our 
Lord does not say: “If you forgive like this you will be especially 
pleasing to my Father.” He says that if we do not forgive, our 
Heavenly Father will deliver us to torture until we pay all the 
debt,—that is to say, forever, since we can never of ourselves pay 
the debt of sin. 

6. Now let us take this parable as a mirror and see ourselves 
reflected in it. 

From time to time my Lord God calls upon me in a special way 
for an account. He sends me a sickness or a sorrow, or He scares 
me with the thought of Hell, or He gives me light during my prayer 
so that I may get a glimpse of my sins. He frightens me out of 
my false security. He sends for me who am His servant. 

(a) And so I come and kneel at the feet of a priest in the con- 
fessional, and I know that I am kneeling at the feet of Christ Him- 
self. I confess my debt and I say,—what do I say? “Have pa- 
tience and I will pay thee all?” Surely not that. If I am wise I 
say: “God, Master, I am bankrupt, I simply cannot pay. My debt 
is beyond all counting. I cannot answer thee one thing in a thou- 
sand. Forgive me, Lord of Mercy, and in future I will try to be 
more merciful to my fellow servants, to my fellow men.” 

Of course we cannot pay. Our debt is greater than we know. 
The Parable when it speaks of ten thousand talents means a debt 
that simply could not be paid. The servant thought that he could pay 
if only he had time. He did not realize how big the debt was. He 
did not realize how much he had been let off. And so he was less 
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grateful than he should have been. Had he grasped the truth that 
much was forgiven him he might have loved much. And his love 
would have overflowed onto his fellow servant and he would have 
been saved from his crime. 

(b) Is it not sometimes so with us? We go forth from the 
Lord’s presence, from the confessional where we have just had 
our immense debt forgiven. We do not stop to think what a tre- 
mendous transaction it has been, how we have been saved by sheer 
mercy from utter ruin. Our hearts are not brimming with thank- 
fulness and with desire to pass on what we have received. And 
so when we meet a fellow man, we remember that we have some- 
thing against him,—a mere trifle, a hundred pence at most. He 
has sneered at us, perhaps, or cut us out in business or thrust him- 
self before us or spoken unkindly of us: or perhaps it is simply 
that his manner annoys us and he gets on our nerves. He has not 
wronged us as we have wronged God. Yet our pride springs up at 
once. We seize him, as it were, by the throat. We pass sentence 
on him then and there. “Pay what thou owest.” He must smart 
for it. We shall put him in his right place. “I will teach him a 
lesson.” 

“Thou wicked servant,” says Christ our Master to us. “Thou 
wicked servant. I forgave thee all the debt because thou be- 
soughtest me: shouldst thou not then have had compassion also 
on they fellow servant, even as I had compassion on thee?” Our 
merciful Lord is angry with us. He was not angry when we knelt 
at His feet with a debt of ten thousand talents on our shoulders. 
He is angry now because, ourselves forgiven, we forgive not others. 
He talks of tortures and all the debt. Does this mean purgatory? 
It may mean Hell. 

No, it will not do. We must forgive,—forgive, as he says, from 
our hearts: not a cold form of words but steadily with our wills: 
forgive again and again, if need be: not seven times but always. 
We are not judges of each other. We are fellow servants of a 
just and merciful God. | 

7. (a) “But,” you will say, “am I always to let everybody off? 
Am I never to punish others ?” 

My brethren, it may be your duty to reprimand and to punish. It 
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may be even your duty to be angry. But it is never your duty to 
withhold forgiveness, never your duty to be spiteful, never your 
duty to hate. You must forgive even when you have to punish. 

(b) Another difficulty is this. Men will tell us that they can- 
not help feeling hatred towards particular people or classes. That 
may be true. We cannot always help our feelings, though we 
should take measures to curb them. People may get on our nerves, 
We may feel ourselves boiling with resentment. But remember 
that sin is not in the feelings but in the will. ' 

Here then is a great Christian precept. If we are not making 
an effort to observe it, can we dare to say daily to Our Father: 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us?” 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Man’s Duties Towards Authority 
By the Rev. FeErpINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Render therefore to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s.”—Matt., xxii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The religion of Jesus Christ demands of inferiors 
to fulfill their duties towards those placed over them. These duties are: 

1, Honor and respect. a) Although all men are equal before God, they 
are not so among themselves, because He chooses some to act as His repre- 
sentatives. b) The power and authority of superiors is not derived from 
men, as reason and the Scriptures prove. c) Therefore men must honor and 
respect them as the representatives of God and those who fail in this duty 
sin against God. 

2. Obedience. 

3. Love. 

4. Prayer. 

Conclusion—On the fulfillment of these duties depends our eternal 
salvation, 


Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. Upon this law of 
religion is based the good order and welfare of human society. If 
there is order in families and states, it is.due to religion. The 
enemies of religion may consider this statement an arrogant asser- 
tion; it nevertheless contains an undeniable truth. No society can 
exist without due respect of inferiors for lawful authority and of 
those in authority for the rights of their inferiors. The true basis 
of this mutual respect can only be conscience regulated by the laws 
of religion. Religion alone can secure to those in authority what 
is necessary for the due discharge of their office. 
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From whom do superiors derive their dignity and authority 
which are necessary for the salutary discharge of their office? The 
apostles of infidelity labor day and night to undermine all author- 
ity, and they accuse the Catholic Church of being the greatest bul- 
wark of all authority. This is indeed the truth. The first Sover- 
eign Pontiff explained only the law of Jesus Christ in making the 
honor and respect due to pagan authority from their Christian sub- 
jects a duty of conscience. “Be ye subject therefore to every 
human creature for God’s sake; whether it be to the king as ex- 
celling; or to governors as sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of the good, for so is the will of God” 
(1 Pet., ii, 13-15). The same must be said of every other human 
authority. Religion demands that due honor and respect be paid to 
all authority as an ordination of God. 

Before God all men are equal, “for there is no respect of persons 
with God” (Rom., ii, 11). From this, however, it does not fol- 
low that there is no distinction among men themselves. God has 
endowed some men with dignity and authority over their fellow men 
and He demands that they recognize this as His ordination. He 
says to those whom He clothes with authority over their fellow men 
what Pharao said to Joseph: “Behold, I have appointed thee over 
the whole land of Egypt. At the commandment of thy mouth all 
the people shall obey; only in the kingly throne will I be above 
thee” (Gen., xli, 40, 41). “If we were all equal in dignity and 
power,” says St. Isidore, “peace could hardly exist among us, and 
perpetual dissension would everywhere prevail. If kingdoms and 
sovereignties are established among men; if some command and 
others obey; if men are not whirled about here and there, like the 
billows of an angry sea, it is to the wise dispensation of Providence 
that we are indebted. Even in the brute creation we remark due 
subordination, some commanding and others obeying. Wild horses 
and various other animals which dwell in forests acknowledge a 
chief or leader. The bees have their queen, and are ruled by her. 
Sound the depths of the sea, and even there you will find order and 
subordination among the finny tribes—regular movements under the 
direction of one, like an army marching under the orders of a recog- 
nized general. In individual man is there not even subordination ?>— 
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the head ruling, and the feet and hands executing its orders. Must 
we not then avow that all sovereignty comes from God?” 

Power of authority cannot come even mediately from the people; 
for “what comes from the essence of a thing,” says St. Thomas, 
“comes directly or immediately from it and from him who made 
that essence.” Now, God made society, and consequently its essen- 
tial feature which is authority. Civil power or authority, there- 
fore, is immediately from God. Every legal ruler retains his power 
of ruling according to the terms of the Constitution, so long as he 
acts justly. It is a right as divine as the right of a father in his 
family, and cannot be forfeited except in cases determined by the 
law of God.” (Mueller, God the Teacher of Mankind, vol. V, 491.) 

In truth, that the source of human power and authority is in God, 
is clearly established by the books of the Old and New Testament. 
“By me kings reign, and lawgivers decree just things, by me princes 
rule, and the mighty decree justice” (Prov., viii, 15, 16). And in 
another place: “Give ear, you that rule the people . . . for power is 
given you by the Lord, and strength by the Most High” (Wisd., vi, 
14). And again: “Over every nation He has set a ruler” (Eccl., 
xvii, 14). “Let every soul be subject to higher powers” therefore 
the Apostle admonishes us; “for there is no power but from God; 
and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist 
purchase to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
the good work, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of 
the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise 
from the same. For he is the minister of God to thee for the good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, fear; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, an avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience’s sake. For therefore 
you also pay tribute; for they are the ministers of God; serving 
unto this purpose. Render therefore to all their dues. Tribute, 
to whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom 
fear; honor, to whom honor” (Rom., xiii, 1-7). To Pilate, who 
pretended that he had the power of releasing and of condemning, 
our Lord answered: “Thou shouldst not have any power against 
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me, unless it were given thee from above” (John, xix, 11). St. 
Augustine, in explaining this passage, says: “Let us learn what He 
said, which also He taught by His Apostle, that there is no power 
but of God.” 

It is, then, God’s will that all men should not be on a basis of 
equality with each other, but that those who hold any authority 
among men should represent Him. Upon this viewpoint should be 
based the honor and respect which inferiors owe to their superiors. 
If they deserve honor and respect on account of their good quali- 
ties, the duty becomes easier of fulfilment. If they give cause for 
criticism and complaints, this does not absolve us from dutiful re- 
spect; for not so much the person as the office should be held in 
honor. 

Those sin against the honor and respect due superiors who by 
word or deed show them disrespect. Agar, the servant of Sara, 
was punished at the command of God with expulsion from the house 
of Abraham because she despised her mistress. Inferiors should 
never forget their position and act as if they were on an equality 
with their superiors. Even if they excel them in knowledge and 
ability; even if they have reason to find fault with them and have 
been unjustly treated by them, they are, nevertheless bound in con- 
science to honor them in thought, word, and deed as the representa- 
tives of the Most High. He who despises them, despises God Him- 
self. The Apostle admits of no exception when he writes: “Who- 
soever are servants under the yoke, let them count their masters 
worthy of all honor; lest the name of the Lord and his doctrine be 
blasphemed” (1 Tim., vi, 1). 

Besides honor and respect, inferiors owe their superiors obe- 
dience. They have received from God the power and authority to 
command; hence subjects are bound in conscience to obey them. 
Obedience is the first and plainest proof of the honor and esteem 
in which we hold them. “Obey your prelates, and be subject to 
them,” St. Paul admonishes us (Heb., xiii, 17). 

The fear of God and conscientiousness should induce subjects not 
only to honor and obey their superiors but also to show them duti- 
ful love. We are bound to love all men, but especially those with 
whom we come into closer relationship, our superiors. It is to the 
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interest of both that a friendly intercourse exist between them. But 
only too often this friendly intercourse is disturbed by the unchris- 
tian selfishness of the one part or of the other; and on the part of 
subjects by jealous discontent. To rule is not as easy as we imag- 
ine. Superiors and inferiors must bear one another’s burdens, as 
the Apostle admonishes, and so fulfil the law of Christ which is 
mutual love. . 

Then subjects are bound to pray for their superiors that they 
may discharge their duties wisely and according to the will of God. 
“T desire therefore, first of all,” St. Paul writes to Timothy, “that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made for 
all men; for kings and for all that are in high station, that we may 
lead a quiet and a peacable life in all piety and chastity. For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour” (1 Tim., 
ii, 1-3). 

Religion then imposes on subjects the fourfold duty of reverence, 
obedience, love, and prayer for those in authority. It teaches us to 
reverence them as the representatives of God. Religion demands 
of us to be subject to them, not only for wrath, 7. e., from fear of 
punishment, but for conscience’s sake; to give to every one his due; 
tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to 
whom fear; honor, to whom honor. The fulfilment of these duties 
is a matter of conscience and involves our temporal and eternal 
welfare, for they that resist authority, resist the ordinance of God, 
as the Apostle tells us, and purchase to themselves damnation. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


The Final Reward 
By the Rev. H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


“He that shall overcome shall poSsess these things, and I will be his God, 
and he shall be My son.’—Apoc., xxi, 7 


SYNOPSIS.—To-morrow’s feast of All Saints reminds us that we are “called 


to be saints.” Reward of heaven an incentive and encouragement. Service 


of God for sake of this reward not selfishness. 

2. Difficulty during life of realizing heaven. God, its happiness, and the 
soul both spiritual. Happiness essentially in vision of God, which gives 
wonderful knowledge and satisfies all love. 

3. Soul’s powers of knowledge and love will be greater, because (a) freed 
from hampering weakness of the body, (b) fully developed, (c) gifted with 
“the light of glory.” 

4. Negative aspect—absence of (a) physical suffering, (b) sorrow, (c) 
fear of sinning. 

Conclusion—Fight bravely for the crown. Have confidence in God's 
promises. 

1. We are well aware that the catalogue given to the world by 
the Church of those who have saved their souls and are now enjoy- 
ing the happiness of heaven is very far from complete. Countless 
multitudes of those who have fought the good fight and kept the 
faith have entered into the joy of their Lord, and in memory of 
these unknown saints the Church keeps festival to-morrow. It is a 
day that ought to appeal much to us for two reasons. Very many 
of us have had the happiness of knowing and loving souls who have 
led good Christian lives and died such deaths that we have envied 
them, and it ought to be a source of joy to us to think of them 
on such a feast as happy in the presence of the living God, and pray- 
ing for our well-being. But it is rather of the second reason that I 
would ask you to think, namely, that this feast concerns each one 
of us, as it is a reminder of the destiny God has planned for each 
individual soul. Every one of us has been “called to be a saint.” 
This soul, which is the principle of life within me, is meant to 
enjoy the Beatific Vision for all eternity. 

It is well for us on such a feast to examine our attitude towards 
this Land of Promise. We know that God wants our service to 
be given from love and desire’of Him, rather than from the lower 
motive of fear of His judgments. Heaven and its happiness must 
be an incentive to service. In the life-long struggle to serve God, 


in the exercise of those virtues which cost flesh and blood so dear, 
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in the weariness of daily effort against the weakness of mind and 
body, in the face of failure and discouragement,—the vision of that 
future state, when all things shall be made new and eternal peace 
and contentment flood the soul, is meant to be a source of strength 
and encouragement. 

There are some who say that this dwelling on the reward shows 
a low ideal, that service for the sake of heaven is selfish. But we 
must remember that there is a selfishness that is reasonable and 
without taint of imperfection. In every act of creation God has 
an end in view and the attainment of that end is that creature’s 
perfection. God’s own glory was His end in creating man, and man 
as a rational being acts in the most reasonable way when he desires 
above all things and uses all his powers to obtain that happiness 
for himself in possessing which God’s will is fulfilled and His glory 
is made manifest. The selfishness which is so repugnant to the noble 
mind is that which seeks personal well-being at the expense of 
others, which to gain its ends tramples on all that comes in its 
way. We rightly call that man selfish who makes his fortune, reck- 
ing nothing of the fact that his riches are the result of the hard- 
ships endured by sweated labor, or the outcome of high prices wrung 
from the poor for the necessities of life. But it would be absurd 
to brand as selfish the man who seeks his riches by perfectly just 
means, without inflicting any suffering or discomfort on others. 
The happiness of heaven is an entirely unselfish desire, for it in no 
way touches other souls to hinder them, it can in no way prevent 
them from attaining their due share of eternal joy; nay, we can 
go further and say that no soul wins this great reward without hav- 
ing helped others to attain the same end. 

2. If heaven then is meant by God to be an incentive we must 
make it such in our lives by trying, as far as we can, to realize what 
it means. In thinking of heaven we are taken into the spirit world, 
for the source of all our happiness is God, the most spiritual of all 
spiritual beings, and the subject that is to enjoy the happiness is 
chiefly the spiritual part of man, and that not as it exists in this 
world, but endowed with -.new and glorious faculties. 

The essential point to keep in mind is that our happiness will 
consist in the vision of God, or in the words of St. Paul, “to be 
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present with the Lord” (2 Cor., v, 8). The time of vision by faith 
in an obscure manner is at an end, and the soul is with Him Who 
made it, and made its longings which find no rest or satisfaction 
until now it rests in God, sees Him, its Creator, face to face. All 
the powers of intellect in each soul will be filled to overflowing in 
the wonderful revelation of the Blessed Trinity in all its glory, 
beauty and attractive lovableness. Our knowledge of God will then 
be a gloriously new thing, and from this will necessarily follow a 
rapturous love flooding the soul with perfect contentment and joy. 
All true love is from God and our experience in this world of the 
great joy felt in the love of friend and relation is but a tiny drop, 
but the faintest shadow of that overwhelming joy which is the lot 
of those who look upon God, see something of His infinite per- 
fection, and know that He loves them and that for all eternity they 
will find themselves absorbed in their satisfied love for Him. 

3. But what can we say of the soul that is to enjoy this vision? 
We must understand that the powers of the soul will be very differ- 
ent after death. (a) In this life, its powers are limited by the 
body. In thinking of God and loving God we have now to struggle 
against a lower nature of which the inclinations tend against such 
thoughts and longings. The threefold enemy, the alluring world, 
the powerful spirit of evil and the weakness of the flesh, all work 
against the well-being of the soul. After death not only are the 
hampering trammels of our physical and mental defects cast off, but 
all these enemies of the soul cease to have any influence and the 
soul can without any hindrance know and love God. 

(b) Moreover, there will be a sudden and wonderful develop- 
ment in it which will reveal powers undreamt of before. We know 
something by experience of the way the soul develops, how the 
objects which rejoice it at one time are cast aside as it grows. The 
child tastes of perfect happiness in the possession of its toys, which 
the grown man looks on with nothing more than an indulgent smile. 
The simple fairy tale delights in early years, but maturity demands 
the cleverly woven plot, the subtle delineation of character under 

sway of the sterner passions. It St. Paul’s words, “when I became a 
man, I put away the things of a child.” This development is a 
' pledge of the great change in the capacity of the soul when it is set 
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free from this fleshly tabernacle, for the fuller knowledge and love 
of God. 

(c) But we must not leave out of account the wonderful gift 
which theologians tell us is given to the soul to enable it to enjoy 
the Beatific Vision, the gift they call “the light of glory.” This gift 
confers the capability on the created mind of seeing God. We are 
told that this “light of glory” is sanctifying grace fully developed, 
so we here again have further warrant for looking for an im- 
measurably great capacity for happiness. 

4, These considerations give us some idea of the reward for 
God’s faithful servants, who are to possess “the kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world.” We may strengthen them still 
more by dwelling on what we may call the negative side of 
heaven,—the absence of all that interferes with perfect happiness. 
We often feel how true is the name given to this world, “the vale 
of tears.” Sorrow and tribulation are the lot of all. Our weak 
bodies are a source of pain, our feeble minds have to bear the 
burden of anxieties, our souls have to fight continuously, against 
strong enemies. The war against evil within and without must go 
on until the angel of death gives the signal for the combat to end. 
But God has in store for us a state in which all these trials do not 
exist. This is the aspect of heaven put before us by St. John in 
the Book of the Apocalypse, for he tells us (vii, 16) of the absence 
in heaven of all physical suffering: “They shall no more hunger 
and thirst, the sun shall not oppress them or any heat,” and 
later (xxi) he dwells on the freedom from all sorrow: “And I heard 
a great voice from the throne saying: Behold the tabernacle of God 
with men, and He will dwell with them. . . . And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and death shall be no more, nor 
mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former 
things are passed away.” 

But most of all is there that happy freedom from temptation and 
sin. The soul knows that it cannot again feel any desire to part 
from God even in the smallest degree, for the vision of infinite 
beauty, the object of true happiness, draws it eternally with irresist- 
ible power. As St. Thomas Aquinas says, “the will of the blessed 
cannot swerve from the object of true happiness.” Here indeed is 
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the haven of rest for the soul after battling in the life-long storm 
of temptation. 

Conclusion. While we dwell on these things for our encourage- 
ment and consolation we must keep in mind that the Passion must 
precede the Resurrection,—we must continue the struggle bravely 
to win the crown. If we are faithful God will help us in this life 
to foster our desire for His heavenly presence, and as death comes 
near He will gently loosen our grasp on this world by giving us a 
deeper longing for heaven which will take away the sting from 
death. Suarez, the great theologian and writer of many learned 
volumes on the things-of God, when he lay dying told those who 
stood around that there was one truth that he had never realized 
before. When they asked him what it was he answered: “I never 
knew how sweet it was to die.” 

Let the feast of All Saints arouse in your hearts a deeper appre- 
ciation of the glorious destiny which you profess in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “I believe . . . in life everlasting,” and a firm confidence 
in the promise of God, “for these things,” as St. John tells us, “are 
most faithful and true.” “He that shall overcome shall possess these 
things, and I will be his God, and He shall be my son.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


A Sermon from Heart to Heart 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 
“The whole world is gone after Him.’—John, xii, 19. 

It was a marvel the effect that Jesus had upon the open and un- 
prejudiced minds of the Galileans. This effect was not due to the 
mob-psychology, whereby the priests incited the Judeans to the 
cruel cry, “Crucify Him!” (Mark, xv, 13). Knowing well how 
much mob-psychology had had to do with the crime of Calvary, 
the Sacred Heart gave forth those loving words of reparation: 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they do!” (Luke, 
xxili, 34). The common people, on that Good Friday, did not 
reason; but followed their emotions, misguided by “blind leaders 
of the blind” (Matt., xv, 14). 
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Not so, had they followed the Sacred Heart. The influence of 
Jesus, on those that heard Him, was not the deluding and the arous- 
ing of a crowd: it was a personal influence on each individual 
reason and will. Doubtless He appeaied to the emotions. A per- 
fect Man must have swayed the feelings of His fellow men. But 
His main and dominant appeal was to the will, through the me- 
dium of reason. All that were not, for some ulterior motive, fore- 
sworn against Him, went away from the discourses of Jesus as 
deeply impressed with the sincerity and truth of His Messianic 
claims as were the servants of the synagogue, whom the Pharisees 
had sent to arrest the Prophet. Back they came to acknowledge 
faith in the Christ, and to report to His enemies: “Never spake 
man as that man speaketh” (John, vii, 46). / 

It was the first year of the public life of our Saviour. At His 
command, the Apostles had made their first miraculous haul of 
fish (Luke, v, 1-11). Then was delivered the wondrous sermon 
on the Mount (Matt., 5-7). It was a sermon from Heart to 
heart. Small wonder His enemies said: “The whole world is gone 
after Him” (John, xii, 19). 

Not far west of Tel Hum, the ancient Capharnaum, upon the 
northern shore of the Lake of Galilee, are the ruins of Tabiga. 
The word Tabiga is an Arabic relic of the original Greek name of 
the site, which meant Seven Fountains. Hard by is an elevation, 
which local tradition designates as the Hill of the Beatitudes. Here 
the beautiful Sermon on the Mount, and many another discourse 
of the Sacred Heart, held all ranks spellbound. 

From a height of three hundred feet or so, the Hill of the Beati- 
tudes slopes gradually downard to the north shore of the See of 
Genesareth. On the table-land of the hill-top are some terebinth 
trees, called the Trees of the Beatitudes. And the tale tells that it 
was under just such a tree our dear Lord stood, as He gazed lov- 
ingly adown the slope, and spoke His simple words of eternal 
truth to the gathered thousands. What an effect those words must 
have had upon all that heard! 

Over that dear slope, in all directions, I walked. Neath the 
blessed trees on the top of the hill, I stood. The thought of the 
scenes, that had there been enacted, came vividly to mind. The 
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throbbing of the Sacred Heart was felt. His love of reparation 
radiated love. “Virtue went out from Him” (Luke, vi, 19) once 
again, as often it had gone out from His dear Heart of love unto 
the vast multitude that was wont to throng the hillside down to 
the sea. 

What a throng it was: manifold and multiform, yet one in de- 
votedness to the Sacred Heart. For now, in the little land of 
Galilee, “the whole world is gone after Him” (John, xii, 19). 

Close to Him are the twelve. Judas has not yet lost faith in the 
Master. Judas is like many a so-called Christian of to-day. He 
sees only literary beauty in the Sermon on the Mount. His cul- 
tured soul revels in such lovely words as: 

Study the lilies of the field. How they grow! They toil not, nor do they spin. 
And yet I say to you that Solomon in all his glory was never clothed as one 
of these. If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, how much the more shall He clothe you,—oh, ye of little 
faith! Hence do not worry, saying, “What shall we eat?” or “What shall we 
drink?” or “Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” For after all these things the 
gentiles seek! Why, your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and His justice; and 
all these things shall be added unto you. Worry not for the morrow. The 
morrow will worry for itself. Enough for to-day is the trouble thereof— 
Matt., vi, 28-34. 

Yes, Judas is the only Judean of the twelve; and likely enough 
the only one who makes the least pretense at culture. The others 
are simple Galileans: ten rude fisherfolk and Matthew, a matter- 
of-fact tax-collector. These Galileans do not take in the full sweep 
of the utter otherwordliness of the Sermon on the Mount; but they 
believe fully in the Divinitiy of the Master, and draw from His 
words what profit they may. Not so Judas. 

All along Judas has been looking for the establishment of a tem- 
poral kingdom by Christ. And the otherworldliness of the counsels 
of perfection, uttered on the Hill of the Beatitudes, palls on him. 
He has begun to lose confidence in the Lord. At Capharnaum he 
will later on refuse to accept the authority of Jesus as that of God 
revealing. He will lose faith entirely by the rejection of the Eucha- 
ristic teaching of the Saviour. And after that his life, close up 
to the Master, will be one of sheer hypocrisy. 

We should learn from the example of Judas to stress the divine, 
rather than the human, as our dynamic in devotion to the Sacred 
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Heart. True, it is Jesus’ human love of the Father and of us, that 
is the motive of our love of reparation. But that human love is 
not the love of a human person. Jesus is a Divine Person, not 
human. And it is by the hypostatic union of His Divine with His 
human nature that the divine will of Jesus gives infinite satis- 
factory worth to the love of reparation, which proceeds from His 
human will. Hence the boundless power of the Sacred Heart; 
and our consequent boundless confidence in Him. For in the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, our love is mystically united with His 
human love; and is vitalized by the dynamic of Divine love, which 
is the very life of the mystic Christ, the Catholic Church. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. TuHuenre, O.P. 


XII. 
“Jesus, Kine oF GLory” 


To know Jesus Christ in the light of faith leads to eternal life. 
That knowledge is the beginning of eternal life. The fullness of 
that knowledge, the Beatific Vision, is eternal life. If we, enlight- 
ened by faith, follow Jesus in a prayerful way, from His Infancy 
in the stable to His death on the cross; listen to His words of wis- 
dom and prayer; study His miracles of love and mercy; meditate 
on His humble death and triumphant resurrection, we get a glimpse 
and a foretaste of the grace and truth with which that Name is 
filled. To enjoy the fullness of that sweetness and light we must 
see face to face, unveiled in His light, Jesus. the King of glory, 
sitting at the right hand of the Father in the Kingdom of glory, 
coming with power and majesty to judge the living and the dead. 

Jesus Christ is the name of the King of glory. Royal and glo- 
rious is the true eternal nature, character and dignity of that Name. 
The title, King, the humble Jesus always claimed and loved. The 
“star of a King” brought the wise men to Him, and as a “new born 
King” they adored Him. The Church He founded for the eternal 
happiness of men He loved to call “Kingdom,” “His Kingdom,” 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,” “the Kingdom of God.” When asked 
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by Pontius Pilate: “Art Thou a King?” He solemnly gave the plain 
direct answer: “I am a King and I have a Kingdom but not of this 
world.” The devil showed Him and offered Him the kingdom of 
this world: that Jesus rejected in holy anger. He is the King of 
the Kingdom of glory. 

_As a King of glory, Jesus manifested Himself on Mt. Tabor 
when “His face did shine as the sun and His garments became 
white as snow ;” when the Father in Heaven and the Holy Spirit 
and the prophets and apostles glorified Him. His glory, Jesus 
communicated in a royal manner to His disciples, the princes of 
His Kingdom; they began to shine in His glory and they felt His 
heavenly peace and joy, and said: “It is good to be here.” The 
greater the glory of the King, the greater the glory of the mem- 
bers of His Kingdom. “We give Thee thanks for Thy great 
glory,” “O Christ, King of glory.” 

On Tabor our King appeared in His glory in a brief, passing 
way. On the day of the resurrection, we see Him again as a “glo- 
rious King and as nobly triumphant.” Gloriously He conquers 
death, the devil, and the princes of this world, and passes from 
place to place as quickly as an angel. On Easter Sunday, most of 
all, does the Church proclaim Him and preach Him as a “glorious 
King.” He gives His glory to His own. To the Holy Women and 
John, who had persevered with Him in His sufferings, as well as 
to Peter and the other disciples, who had manifested great weak- 
ness, He appears bringing unspeakable joy and peace. Jesus is a 
glorious King and He makes His whole Kingdom glorious. We 
rejoice in His glory and we adore His Name. 

This world is the home of sinners and since it is the home of 
sinners, it is by its very nature a valé of tears. It is not the place 
for a King of glory and a Kingdom of glory. Jesus, glorious in 
the glory of His resurrection, ascended into Heaven; passed the 
choirs of adoring angels and the legions of jubilant saints and 
occupied His throne “sitting at the right hand of God, the Father 
of glory.” The greatness of His glory the mind of man cannot 
conceive. John, the beloved disciple, got a glimpse of it—“and He 
took me up in spirit to a great and high mountain: and He showed 
me the holy city Jerusalem—,” the “wall great and high,” “the 
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twelve gates are twelve pearls,” “the street of the city was pure 
gold, as it were transparent glass,” “and the city hath no need of 
the sun, nor of the moon, to shine in it. For the glory of God hath 
enlightened it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof” (Apoc., xxi). 
Jesus Christ is the Lamb; the glory of the Lamb that was immo- 
lated is in Heaven like a lamp, spreading the light. In that light 
all the members of that triumphant Kingdom see and know Jesus 
Christ; see and know the Father. His glory is their joy. “I saw 
a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, and in 
sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their . 
hands: and they cried with a loud voice, saying: Salvation to our 
God, who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb” (Apoc., vii). 
The happy multitudes feel that they live, that they live the life of 
glory, that they possess eternal life. ‘Now this is eternal life: that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” 

The glory, which Jesus Christ possesses and the glory which He 
gives to the blessed souls, is not quite complete. St. Paul says that 
in His name “every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth.” That will happen on the day of 
judgment. We all shall be there to see Jesus Christ, the King of 
glory, come with power and majesty as a just judge to whom all 
judgment is given by the Father. The saints will come from 
Heaven, the damned will come from hell, the dead will rise again. 
How the just will praise His Name, how the wicked will fear it! 
He, the just Judge, will pass just judgment and say to the good: 
“Blessed are ye,” and to the bad: “Depart ye cursed.” Then the 
prophecy : “I will make thy enemies thy footstool” will be fulfilled. 
Jesus will walk triumphantly over His blaspheming enemies. They 
will be forced to bend their knees in His name and adore His 
justice. 

Jesus Christ is great, great in His mercy, and great in His jus- 
tice. He shows His greatness in the greatness of the reward for 
the good, and in the greatness of the punishment for the wicked. 
The human soul, His masterpiece, is great. If it follows Jesus, 
the King of glory, it finds in Him eternal life; if it follows the 
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prince of darkness, it will find eternal hell. _ Those that blaspheme 
His Name now will be forced to blaspheme it with the devils for- 
ever. Those who respect and adore the Holy Name now, will 
sing eternally: praised be “Jesus Christ, yesterday and to-day, and 
the same forever” (Heb., xiii, 8). 


STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepericK A. REUTER 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Honor Due THE ANOINTED OF THE LorD 


My dear Children: We honor and revere ambassadors and rep- 
. resentatives of kings and potentates of this earth; how much more 
should we not honor and revere the priest, the representative of 
the King of kings, namely God. When we consider the exalted 
office and the sublime power entrusted by Jesus Christ to His 
ministers upon earth, and especially to His priests and bishops, we 
are struck with amazement, and cannot fail to be penetrated with 
the deepest reverence for their sacred office. They are the repre- 
sentatives of Jesus Christ here below; in them He still lives among 
us, speaking to us through their lips the words of eternal life. Ah, 
my dear children, with what holy awe and profound reverence 
should we not regard the office of the priest! What respect, too, 
should we not show in our conduct towards him! The lips of the 
priest have the power to call the Son of God down upon the altar, 
and to open the gates of heaven to the penitent sinner. His hands 
are daily sanctified by the touch of the most pure and spotless Body ’ 
of Jesus, which he holds, and raises aloft, and carries in Commu- 
nion to the faithful, having a privilege like to that of Mary her- 
self, to whom it was given to carry the divine Infant in her arms. 

St. Martin, the illustrious Bishop of Tours, being on a visit, 
upon an affair of business, at the court of Emperor Maximus, was 
invited, with the priest who accompanied him, to sit down to din- 
ner at the emperor’s table. During the repast a cup of wine was 
poured out and presented to Maximus, who, wishing to do honor 
to the bishop, ordered it to be first handed to St. Martin, expecting 
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that, when he had tasted, he would return it to him again. To his 
surprise, however, and of that of the whole court, St. Martin, after 
he had drunk, passed the cup to his companion, the priest, as being 
after him the most exalted person in the assembly. So far from 
being displeased, Maximus applauded this action of the saint, 
acknowledging that, in the sight of God, who estimates persons at 
their true value, the imperial is far inferior to the priestly dignity. 

The priest announces to us the messages of God, and interprets 
His divine commandments. He speaks to us, on the part of God, 
words of consolation, encouragement, counsel, direction, and also 
reproof, and he continually pleads for us at the throne of grace 
by the recital of the canonical hours. Truly the office of the priest 
is an, angelic office, or rather is an office far higher than that of the 
angels, who are but the ministers of God to do His will; whereas 
the priest is not only His minister, but His representative upon 
earth, and a mediator between Him and His people. Hence St. 
Francis of Assisi was wont to say: “Were I to meet in the street 
an angel and a priest, I would first bow in reverence to the priest 
and afterwards in reverence to the angel.”’ And you also, my dear 
children, when you respectfully bow to salute the priest, or kneel 
to receive his blessing, show thereby that the same faith which ani- 
mated the saints burns within your breasts. For you do so because 
you see with the eyes of your soul Jesus Christ Himself in the per- 
son of His priest, and know and feel that though he may be poor 
and lowly in the eyes of unbelieving men, his sacred character 
raises him in dignity and honor far above the kings and mighty of 
the world. 

A certain traveler happened at nightfall to reach a large forest, 
through which he was obliged to pass to reach his destination. 
There was a shepherd with his flock, and of him he asked the neces- 
sary directions by which he might reach in safety the place to 
which he was going. “The way which leads to the town you wish 
to go to,” he answered, “is long and dangerous, and it will be very 
difficult for me to point it out to you, for the forest is crossed by 
so many paths that it will be almost impossible for you to find the 
right one. There is, indeed, one high road which is broad and 
easy to walk on, but it leads to a terrible abyss, into which many 
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incautious travelers have fallen and perished.” ‘“What is that ter- 
rible abyss of which you speak?” said the stranger. “It is a deep 
ravine, situated at the other end of this forest. There are many 
wild beasts, and one of them especially is most ferocious, so that 
we often find remains of unfortunate people whom it has de- 
voured. I have stationed myself here at the entrance of the forest 
through charity to any who may happen to enter it from this side, 
that I may guide them. Follow me therefore if you wish to escape 
death.” Then, carrying in one hand a lantern, he took with the other 
one his companion’s hand and during the remainder of the night they 
walked together through the forest. When the morning dawned, 
they had reached without accident the farther end of the wood. It 
was only then the traveler came to realize the extent of the favor 
that his guide had conferred upon him. 

Children, the traveler of whom I have spoken is yourself; the 
large forest is the world in which we live. The wild beasts are the 
enemies of our soul, and the terrible monster which destroyed so 
many people is Satan himself. The abyss which the stranger 
escaped is Hell, and the path by which he was led to the end of 
his journey is the one of piety, charity, justice, and purity. The 
charitable guide is not only your invisible guardian angel, but in a 
particular manner it is also the priest, whom God has given you to 
be your visible guide, to instruct you in the way you should go, 
and to direct your feet in the paths of His commandments, until 
you reach your home—the kingdom of God your Father. Listen, 
therefore, my dear boys and girls, to the words of the priest, who 
is the representative of Jesus Christ to you, that you may reach 
your true home. 

We must love our priests. It is they who ever encourage our 
best endeavors, continually exhort us to virtue and the fear of 
God, share our joys and woes, daily pray for us, and even long 
after our death continue to recommend us to the mercy of God in 
the sacrifice of the. Mass and in prayer. 

You must pray for your priests. The gratitude which you owe 
them for the benefits they bestow upon you demands this. The 
first Christians did this. When St. Peter was in prison, they prayed 
without intermission for him until God delivered him. 
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We must with a good will give them what is due them. Good 
conscientious Catholics give their pastors what is due them, accord- 
ing to justice and usage, and all the more cheerfully because they 
know that they will employ their savings for charitable purposes. 

Priests preach the truths of our holy Faith, for they are com- 
missioned and empowered to teach Christian Doctrine in school 
and church. What they teach and preach is not their own word, 
but the Word of God, the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Good 
Catholics receive the teaching of their pastor with a believing heart, 
for they know that he teaches not his own doctrine, but the doc- 
trine of the Church, which is the pillar and ground of truth. 

Guard against violating your duties as Catholic children towards 
your priests and pastors of your souls. Honor them, because the 
sacred office they administer is one deserving honor, though as men 
they may have some faults and frailties. Love them, for they 
are your greatest benefactors, caring for your souls and conferring 
many graces on you for your salvation. Rest assured that it will 


be to you a sweet consolation on your death-bed if you can say to 
yourself that you have always honored and loved your priests. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARENTAL EXAMPLE 


My dear Children: We know that example draws, be it for good 
or for evil. At the conclusion of to-day’s Gospel we read that not 
only the ruler, but also his whole house, believed in Jesus. If the 
ruler had not believed in Christ, those of his household would not 
have believed in Him; his whole house, his wife, children, and 
servants believed in Him. Children, if you are blessed with good 
parents who give you a good example there is no better means of 
training you to become good Catholic men and women. Good ex- 
ample is the best teacher of good morals. 

The unbounded confidence which you have in your parents, 
makes you consider everything they do as right and good. If you 
see that your parents pray devoutly, diligently visit the church, and 
if their daily conduct shows that they have the fear of God before 
their eyes, it will make a salutary impression upon you; that which 
is good will take root in the hearts of the children of such parents 
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and will become almost a second nature. And when you, young 
folks, grow up, when severe and dangerous trials have to be 
endured, you will have become so confirmed in virtue, that sin will 
not overcome you. And even if you should fall, you will soon 
rise; your wounded conscience will give you no rest, but will urge 
and impel you to reconcile yourselves with God as soon as possible. 
The Prophet Ezechiel speaks of a wagon drawn by four living be- 
ings; as these moved along, the wheels of the wagon turned round 
and followed. By this wagon we can understand a family; the 
beings that draw the wagon are the parents; but the wheels are the 
childen. Now, just as the wheels turned around and went the 
same direction as the beings that drew the wagon, so children act 
according to the example of their parents. St. Chrysostom says: 
“The works of the parents are books from which the children learn. 
The tongue; the lips of the parents, are as so many books, from 
which children are taught.” 

There lived about the middle of the thirteenth century, in Brit- 
tany, a pious married couple. God blessed their union by giving 
them a son, whom they called Yves, and whom they resolved to 
bring up in piety and the knowledge of God’s holy law. The mother 
especially watched over him, and ceased not to say to him, over 
and over again: “Yves, you must be a saint.” The child, hearing 
these words so often, said to her one day: “Mother, what is a 
saint?” “A saint, my child, is one whom God has made to be for- 
ever with Him in heaven. A saint is one who loves God above all 
things, and His Son Jesus Christ: one who keeps all the command- 
ments of God, that he may be with Jesus Christ in heaven.” The 
child listened to these lessons of his mother with his hands joined, 
and his eyes fixed on hers, eager for every word she said, and 
when she had ended he would say to her: “My mother, I must be 
a saint; I will love God with all my heart, and all my lifetime I will 
try to please Him.” His father then would say: “My child, your 
mother has taught you how to love God, I will teach you now how 
to love your neighbor for God’s sake.” And he took his little boy 
on errands of charity and showed him those outward deeds of 
virtue that mark the Christian among men, and make him glorify 
His Father who is in heaven. And thus the child grew up a saint. 
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We read in the Bible that Tobias led a blameless and holy life in 
the midst of a godless, vicious city. He did this because he was so 
fortunate as to have a father who not only instructed him in every 
virtue, but also gave him a most beautiful example. How was it 
that Timothy lived so piously that St. Paul states that he had found 
a disciple who was entirely of his own disposition, and who inter- 
ested himself in the welfare of the faithful as zealously as himself? 
The Apostle traces the source to the disciple’s mother and grand- 
mother. What kind of parents have as a rule good children? To 
whom belong those boys and girls who are distinguished for mod- 
esty, obedience, fervor in prayer, and fear of God? Who are those 
young men and women, who by their reserve and modesty are 
models for the entire congregation? They are usually the children 
of good Catholic parents. Since those young people see and hear 
nothing at home but what is good, they themselves become good, 
and justify in their parents the hope that they will always remain 
so. Yes, the lessons and admonitions of parents sink deeply into 
the hearts of children. They resemble a gentle rain, which moistens 
the soil and causes a plentiful supply of fruit. 

There was once a pious mother who had a son whom she taught 
to love God. From his earliest years he followed the holy counsels 
she gave him, and grew up a model to all the young men around 
him. He went frequently to the Sacraments, and there was every 
appearance that he would live and die a saint. Things went on in 
this hopeful way till he had reached his seventeenth year. All at 
once a change came over him. His piety seemed to melt slowly 
away, and he no longer went to the Sacraments as he used to do. 
This change in his conduct was soon observed by his good mother. 
For a long time she tried very hard to find out what was the cause 
of this change. He never went with bad companions, and she never 
saw him read bad books. One day when she was more sorrow- 
ful than ever she went to see him in his room. “My dear child,” 
she said to him, “you must tell me what is the cause of the great 
change that I observe in you; you are not the same pious boy that 
you used to be. You must tell me all about it.” But the son did 
not speak. He hung his head, and his face grew crimson with 
shame. His mother became more and more alarmed, and she 
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pressed him with the most endearing words. ‘My mother,” he be- 
gan, “since you have asked me in this way, I will not hide anything 
from you; I will tell you all. I loved my religion dearly and I 
found my greatest delight in the practice of it. But now I have 
grown up, and I have begun to reflect. Look at my father; see 
how the world honors and esteems him. Oh, how much I would 
like to resemble him! Yet he does not practise his religion. Surely 
I cannot do wrong in acting as he does. Now, my dearest mother, 
I have told you all.” The poor afflicted mother left her son, and 
flew at once to the room where her husband was. She sat down by 
his side, and in the midst of tears and sobs, told him all that her 
son had said to her. ‘Come with me,” he said, “I have misled my 
boy, but I may yet save him.” Saying these words he went down 
to his son’s room. “My child,” he said, “it is indeed a hard thing 
for a father to go on his knees to his own son, but I will do it. Yes, 
my child, I am guilty—guilty of a great sin. I have not lost my 
faith. It is that cursed human respect that kept me from professing 
my faith openly. Thanks be to God, it is not too late. Forgive 
me, my dear child, for the bad example. Who is your confessor, he 
shall also be mine.”’ 

The best person if he has bad example before him is in great 
danger to lose his good principles. This is very true of children 
who like to imitate what they see and hear, without knowing the 
consequences of sin. In their simplicity they think that everything 
done by their parents is good and lawful. As the youth, so the 
man. The result is that such children often live and die in sin 
and perish eternally. As long as David himself was pious, his 
children were the same. But when the father sinned grievously, 
the children also departed from the right path, and committed 
heinous crimes. 

My dear boys and girls, thank God from the bottom of your 
heart if you have good Catholic parents, parents who give you a 
good example. Oh that every Christian mother would ever remem- 
ber the great influence her example has upon her children for good 
or for evil, so that she may forever enforce her instruction by her 
own good example. 
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TWENTY-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST | 


THE BLINDNESS OF SINNERS 

My dear Children: A Roman philosopher tells of an old woman 
who lived in his house but who on account of age had become 
blind. Yet she called continually upon her servants to take her to 
some other dwelling, as she could not see in the one she occupied, 
because, as she thought, all the windows were walled up. Sinners 
are like this poor woman. They are really blind, but will not be- 
lieve it. 

There are many who desire to be praised and honored; who are 
always right and will yield to no one. They are evidently proud, 
and the worst feature is that they cannot see it; though they go to 
confession they fail to accuse themselves of the sin of pride. There 
are others again whose heart is so set on getting money, that they 
will even deny themselves and others the necessities of life, just 
to accumulate money. These are misers, totally blind to the passion 
of avarice. Lastly there is a class of spiritually blind persons 
who live according to the spirit of the world, never mortifying 
themselves, but following a code of morals contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. To which of these class do you belong? Be not 
blind, children; compare your actions with the Christian law, and 
with the example of Christ and the saints. 

St. Dominic received from God the grace of converting most 
obstinate sinners into great saints. One of these was Don Pedro, 
a nobleman of Aragon. When the saint was preaching in that 
part of the country, this gentleman, hearing of the wonders he 
wrought, had a great desire to see him. So he set out one day, 
accompanied by servants, and entered the church where St. Domi- 
nic was going to preach. Not with the intention of changing his 
life did he go there, but only to satisfy his curiosity. The people 
who knew of the bad life he was leading were astonished to see 
him in church. When Don Pedro entered, St. Dominic was kneel- 
ing before the altar, and God was pleased to make known to this 
holy man the dreadful state of the sinner’s soul. He seemed to 
behold entering the church a hideous monster, with eyes starting 
from his head, and hands like eagle’s claws. At this sight the man 
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of God was filled with terror. “O my God, I beseech Thee,” he 
cried out, “change the heart of this great sinner and make him 
truly penitent.” Then going into the pulpit, he preached a sermon 
upon the awful effects of mortal sin. But all his eloquence was 
lost on this stubborn sinner. Not many days afterwards the same 
nobleman returned once more to this church, and St. Dominic was 
preaching as he came in. Suddenly stopping his sermon, and turn- 
ing towards the crucifix, he exclaimed: “O Jesus, full of mercy, 
O Jesus, all-powerful, let Thy people here see with their bodily 
eyes the sad state of the soul of him who has just entered Thy 
Holy House.” This prayer was heard. In an instant the proud Don 
Pedro appeared before them as a hideous monster, surrounded by 
a multitude of evil spirits, who held him by a chain. Terror and 
fear came upon all the gathered multitude. Some began to scream; 
in short a great tumult arose in the house of God. Don Pedro 
was astonished at seeing the dismay his appearance had caused, 
nor could he understand whence it proceeded. Calling one of his 
servants who was trembling from head to foot, he asked what it 
all meant. “My Lord,” answered the servant, “‘is it possible that 
you alone do not see the terrible change that has come over you? 
You are surrounded by evil spirits that hold you by a chain.” 
Only then did the unfortunate man realize that God had manifested 
the state of his soul to those who were present. Thereupon St. 
Dominic exhorted the people to cease their cries and to pray in- 
stead. Calling one of his disciples he gave him his rosary beads, 
and said: “Give these to Don Pedro and tell him to ask mercy and 
pardon from God.” No sooner had Don Pedro taken the beads 
into his hands than he assumed his usual appearance. Kneeling 
down before the altar of the Blessed Mother he was filled with com- 
punction of heart, and amid a flood of tears confessed his sins to 
St. Dominic and asked pardon of all the people for the scandal he 
had given them. Ever afterwards his life was one of penance and 
piety and he died in the odor of sanctity. 

Like a man asleep sinners have lost their hearing. Conscience, 
it is true, is ever awake and knocks at the sinner’s heart, reproach- 
ing him bitterly for his sinful life, but he. is perfectly deaf. He 
drowns the voice of conscience by wordly pleasures and refuses 
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to heed the admonitions of his pastor and friends. There are many 
daughters who do not regard the warning words of their parents. 
They persevere in sin, as though this world were never to be de- 
stroyed,—as though they had here an eternal resting place! Oh, 
that every sinner would be aroused from the sleep of sin! 

A certain young man was filled with the deepest melancholy at 
the death of a young person with whom he had been sinning. Noth- 
ing could console him, and very soon his health began to give way. 
One of is companions, observing this, and knowing well the cause 
of it, thought of a cure, severe indeed, but one which he hoped 
would prove effective; for being pious himself he desired to bring 
his friend back to the path of virtue. He asked him to accompany 
him to the cemetery, and going to the grave wherein the remains 
of the young person had been interred, he opened it, as also the 
coffin. The stench of the decaying corpse was so unbearable that 
the young man turned to run away. “Why do you run away?” 
said the other. “Of what are you afraid? Come and behold the 


countenance of your friend, the friend with whom you have broken 
God’s commandments—one who weeps in the other life for the 
momentary pleasures of this wicked world. Come and learn what 
a sad and bitter thing it is to have forsaken the Lord Thy God.” 
This lesson, though severe in its nature, had the desired effect. 
The young man repented of his past sins, and lived and died as 
saints do. 


You have learned by experience, my children, how sleep deprives 
you of the use of your senses; in like manner the torpor of sin does 
not permit you to see the pernicious consequences of a godless life. 
There is no greater misfortune than sin; by it you lose the grace 
of God; you relinquish your rights to the merits you have acquired 
for heaven; and are in imminent danger of being lost forever. Co- 
operate then with the grace of God all your life long for that will 
enable you to see clearly the way to heaven. : 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
VENIAL SIN 


My dear Children: God is infinitely holy, and therefore hates 
and detests every sin, even the least. Did He not want to destroy 
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the entire human race when in the days of Noe He saw His chosen 
people piling sin upon sin? Holy Scripture says: “It repented Him 
that He had made man.” Furthermore He sent His only begotten 
Son into the world, that He, as the Lamb of God, might take away 
the sins of the world. Even venial sin had caused the world to 
need a Redeemer. And should we hold venial sin, then, to be a 
small evil? The saints thought differently. St. Anselm and St. 
Thomas said that they would rather be burning in hell innocently 
than be in heaven with one venial sin on their conscience. 

There was once a girl who worked in a factory. One day, her 
work was done, and it was time to go home. Seeing on her dress 
some white lint, she stooped down to brush it off, but as she bent 
over, the machinery caught her loose hair and drew her along with 
it. In a moment her head and body were drawn among the wheels 
and she was crushed to death. It was by a few hairs only that this 
poor girl was at first caught. You would think that it would have 
been easy to have broken them and so to escape. But no; while 
each hair is so very small of itself, together they are stronger than 
a rope. So it is with venial sin, my children. Keep away, there- 
fore, from the slightest venial sin. 

As there is nothing more precious in the world than the grace 
of God, whatever deprives of this should be considered a great evil. 
It is true venial sin does not separate us entirely from God, but it 
grieves Him and puts an obstacle to His grace. So it happens that 
persons who go on committing venial sins wilfully, often fall into 
mortal sin. Not being strengthened by grace, they succumb to temp- 
tation and lose the friendship of God. 

Almighty God inflicts severe punishments on those who commit 
venial sins, both in this world and in the world to come. Now sup- 
posing that one of you were tempted to steal a penny, and you 
knew that, if you stole it, you would be thrown into prison or 
burnt in a slow fire, do you think that you would take it? Most 
assuredly you would not. And yet we know that if we die in the 
guilt of venial sin, we shall be sent into the prison and burnt in 
the fire of purgatory. Let us always remember, therefore, when 
we are tempted to commit venial sin, that God will be sure to 
punish it either in this life or in the next. 
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You know the story of Lot’s wife who was turned into a pillar 
of salt. She acted contrary to the command of God’s angel and 
out of mere curiosity looked back at the burning city. Yet, see her 
punishment! Mary, the sister of Moses, was, on account of a little 
murmuring infected with a terrible leprosy, from which she could 
only be freed by the prayer of her brother. Moses, just for a mo- 
ment doubted God’s goodness when he was told to draw water from 
solid rock. For this small venial sin, he was deprived of entering 
the promised land. 

St. Louis had the good fortune to have a most excellent mother. 
“Guard against sin!” was the constant warning of Queen Blanche 
to the child who was to be the future king of France. Often she 
would say to him: “I know that I love you, my dear son, with the 
greatest tenderness that a mother can have; yet I would rather see 
you dead than guilty of sin.” Such teachings made a deep im- 
pression on the prince, and he himself said later in life that he 
never forgot the instructions of his mother, but thought of them 
every day. Oh, that all children would take their mother’s teach- 


ings thus to heart. After his father’s death Louis became king of 
France, and as a ruler he fulfilled his duties most conscientiously. 
He honored the Catholic Church as her faithful son. He attended 


Mass every day and read many devout books. He visited hospitals 
and often nursed the sick, even lepers, with his own hands. 

On his deathbed the holy king exhorted his son to be faithful 
to his duties, and said to him: “My dear son, the first thing that I 
commend to you is that you love God above all things. Live only 
for Him and be ready to endure sufferings and trials, rather than to 
commit a single sin.” Dear children, it was the teaching of St. 
Louis’ mother, the good Queen Blanche, that made this good king 
such an admirable ruler. Repeat it often in your hearts, especially 
when you are tempted, remembering that sin is the greatest evil 
that can befall you. 

For the forgiveness of venial sins God has given us many means. 
Sincere acts of contrition, act of love and works of penance will 
serve to cleanse our souls from these stains. If you have told lies, 
you must try not to tell such any more; if you have been angry, 
try to be gentle and kind; if disobedient, to be willing and docile. 
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When St. Macarius was a little boy, he was playing with some 
other children in a garden. At a little distance stood a fig tree, laden 
with ripe fruit. The boys said: “What beautiful figs! Let us take 
some.” So they piucked a few, and began to eat them. While Ma- 
carius was eating, his conscience seemed to be always saying to 
him: “You have done wrong! You have done wrong!” And he 
found no pleasure in eating the fig he had taken. Afterwards, 
when he grew up to manhood, his disciples would often see him 
weeping: “I am weeping,” he would say, “for the sin I committed 
when I was a child, by stealing a fig.” “But,.dear Father, that 
was only a venial sin.” “Ah, my brethren,” he would answer “it 
was an offence against God, and that is enough.” 

My dear children, keep away from venial sin, since it is so ter- 
rible in the eyes of God. If you try every evening when you retire 
to think how you have failed in being good, and resolve to do bet- 
ter the next day, you will learn by experience how good God is to 
those who seek Him. There is no true happiness to be found on 
earth except in the love and service of so good a God. 





Book Rebiews 


Dante: “The Central Man of All the World.” By Rev. John T. Slattery, 
Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


These learned essays were delivered as a course of lectures before the 
student body of the New York State College for Teachers, during the 
sessions of 1919 and 1920. So much praise was lavished on them that the 
author has kindly consented to place them at the service of the reading 
public. Dr. John H. Finley has written a flattering introduction and appro- 
bation. 

Non-Catholic writers proclaim Dante as a founder of the Humanist 
movement and, consequently, a forerunner of Luther and .Calvin, although 
the educational revival was encouraged and carried to success through the 
patronage of the Popes and the assistance of the Bishops and the Universi- 
ties. Occasionally he is placed in the same hall of fame as Wycliffe and 
Huss, and his criticisms of the Papacy are interpreted as evidences of his 
hostility to the ancient faith. Dr. Slattery shows that he was an earnest 
and practical Catholic, devoted to his religion, that his writings closely 
follow the teachings of St. Thomas of Aquin and St. Bonaventure, and 
that his strictures on the Church are political rather than religious. 
Emulating the example of Dr. James J. Walsh, he shows that the Thir- 
teenth Century was not an intellectual desert, but a period when the founda- 
tion of modern progress was solidly laid. It is a well-written book, the 
fruits of many years of study and research. It deserves a wide circulation 
among all classes of readers who admire a masterpiece of literature, but 
especially among Catholics, who should be proud of the achievements of 
this great Catholic poet. 


A Commentary on Canon Law. Vol. IV. By Rev. P. Charles Augustine, 
O.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


This fourth volume of Father Augustine’s very useful Commentary on 
the New Code has for its subject-matter the administrative law. It covers 
all the Third Book of the Code with the exception of the Canons that treat 
of Matrimony. On account of the great importance and the extent of 
Church legislation on Marriage, the author has devoted a special volume 
of his work to the Sacrament of Matrimony. That volume has already 
appeared, and has been noticed in these pages. 

The interest and practical importance of this present volume are manifest 
from the subjects which it discusses. Following the order of the Code, 
Fr. Augustine treats of spiritual things in general, then of the Sacraments, 
adding the procedure in Ordination cases, and finally of the sacramentals. 
These are matters with which ecclesiastical students and pastors are 
obliged to be familiar. In Father Augustine’s new volume they will find 
a convenient and reliable explanation of the canons De Rebus. For his 
interpretation of the Code the author has made use of the best and most 
recent authorities and has applied the law to local conditions as they 
exist in this country. 
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History of the Venerable English College, Rome. By His Eminence 
A. Cardinal Gasquet. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London.) 


This interesting and instructive volume takes the reader back to the 
Fourteenth Century, to the hospice founded for the entertainment of 
English pilgrims to the Eternal City. It narrates the story of its founda- 
tion, its many trials and persecutions, its labors during the penal days when 
it became the mother-home of the English clergy. It revives memories of 
Cardinal Pole and Dr. Allen, Fathers Campion and Parsons, and the host 
of martyrs who died for the faith at Tyburn. “Salvete Flores Martyrum” 
was the daily salutation of St. Philip Neri to the young students preparing 
for certain persecution and possible death. In 1798, Napoleon seized the 
Papal dominions and the venerable college ceased to exist. When the 
tyrant fell and peace was restored, its doors were reopened under the 
patronage of Cardinal Consalvi. From the renaissance to our own day 
it has done yeoman service for the rejuvenated English church. Among 
its illustrious alumni of the last century it boasts many names, but none 
more worthy than Nicholas Wiseman, Vice-Principal, Principal, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. It is an 
interesting story written in Cardinal Gasquet’s best style, careful and 
accurate of detail and a welcome addition to every book-shelf. 


The Way to Victory. By Philip Gibbs. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York.) 


This work collects together the war dispatches of Sir Philip Gibbs, from 
the fall of 1917 to the close of the Great War just one year later. In pre- 
vious collections of his dispatches the reader is carried from the beginning 
of the bloody struggle down to the Flanders battles of 1917. While the 
whole story of the World Conflict is of enthralling interest, there was no 
part of the war on which mankind looked with such breathless anxiety as 
upon that which is described in the two volumes of the present work. 
“The Way to Victory,” therefore, will be of even greater interest than the 
previous volumes, especially to all those who followed the changing for- 
tunes of the nations during the dreadful days of 1917-1918. We all remem- 
ber the comparatively peaceful winter that preceded the great German 
onset in the spring of 1918; we recall the shock and terror that gripped 
our souls when Ludendorff, within the space of a few days, hurled back 
the British forces over all the ground they had gained the year before and 
swept with fearful nearness to Amiens. Equally vivid is the recollection 
of those eventful days in April when the Kaiser’s troops made their des- 
perate attack on the Flanders front and seemed certain to reach the channel 
ports, thus cutting off the British army and supplies and bringing the war 
to a swift termination. Then in June followed the second advance to the 
Marne, when it seemed certain that Paris must fall. All along that battle 
line that stretched from the sea to the borders of Switzerland so imminent 
appeared the menace that one could not tell how soon the foe might break 
through, roll up the Allied forces and carry off the victory. Then it was 
that. Foch hurried the well-trained American divisions from the Argonne 
and Lorraine, and through their spirit and courage at Chateau-Thierry 
turnéd the tide of the war. It was there that victory was snatched from 
the German’s grasp. Within a few weeks the enemy, shortly before so 
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powerful, well organized and confident, fell back in disorder and defeat. 
Four months later, on November 11, the German representatives were 
forced to sign an armistice which left their country at the mercy of the 
Allies. It is through these historic days and momentous events of the last 
year of the war that Philip Gibbs, with masterful skill, conducts the reader 
in the two volumes before us. Of all the correspondents of the Great War 
he was doubtless the greatest, if not in technical military knowledge, at least 
in literary excellence and dramatic power. There is in fact hardly a writer 
of the present day who, while faithful to fact, exercises such a fascination 
over his readers as Gibbs. To begin to read him is to continue. Surely 
everybody will want these two volumes, so as to be able to read again and 
again the graphic pictures of the last phases and scenes of the war of 
1914-1918. 


Public Opinion and Theology. By Francis John McConnell. (Abingdon 
Press, New York.) 


In this volume Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
maintains that theology should be subordinated to public opinion. If by 
this the author means that theology should, as far as possible, be ex- 
pressed in language suited to the needs of different peoples and different 
centuries, we should not find fault with him. But when we discover from 
his book that his meaning is that the very teaching of theology should be 
made to conform to the changing sentiments and conceptions of each age, 
it is plain that his own conception of theology is entirely erroneous. 
True theology means the deductions of human reason, from premises 
supernaturally revealed. These premises as coming from God Himself 
are eternal and immutable. They must ever remain the same, whether 
the popular taste relishes them or starts at them. Thus the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, being a revealed truth, cannot be surrendered merely 
because it is unwelcome to a soft and self-indulgent generation. Dr. 
McConnell’s theory, however, leads him to do just this. Moreover, the 
deductions which reason validly draws from premises supernaturally re- 
vealed are also unshakeable and unchangeable truths, because human 
reason when properly used is a reflection of the divine reason. The teach- 
ings, therefore, of Sacred Theology can never change, however much 
their expression may be modified to conform to the needs of different 
peoples and various grades of intelligence. 

Dr. McConnell is astray in fundamentals. He confuses the natural and 
supernatural orders; he seems to hesitate at the infinity of God, and ques- 
tions the doctrines of mysteries and miracles. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that his notions about theology should be crudely erroneous. 


In an Indian Abbey. Some Straight Talking on Theology. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. 


Fr. Rickaby has given us here a very interesting book. It is a collection 
of dialogues supposed to take place at an abbey in India, between the 
monks of the abbey and inquirers on religious subjects. The topics dis- 
cussed are chiefly difficulties against Theism and various points of Catholic 
doctrine, such as Original Sin, Free Will, Marriage, and the like. The 
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questions proposed are really practical ones, and the solutions given are 
generally complete and satisfactory. 

Some philosophers, however, may object to the statement that oan meta- 
physical grounds we cannot admit the movement of the heavenly bodies by 
angels, simply because such motion would be contrary to the principle that 
every substance has its own activity. Would the movement of a planet 
by an angel be any more opposed to the principle of activity than the 
movement of a stone or block of wood on the earth by man? 

On page 129 ff. it is stated that a man’s actions are part of his indi- 
vidual essence, and that consequently a suicide, for example, could not end 
his days otherwise than as a suicide. To save Free Will it is explained 
that the free acts of the individual follow from his nature essentially, but 
not necessarily. This is contrary to the teaching of St. Thomas, and of 
the Scholastics generally, that actions are not the essence of any created 
thing, but accidents that follow from its substance. Moreover it is added, 
at least implicitly, that the existence of a creature, once given, is identical 
with its essence. Such an opinion is opposed to one of the philosophical 
Theses which Pius X. approved as Thomistic, and consequently to be 
taught in all the schools. 


Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England. By Francis Borgia 
Steck, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald, Chicago, II.) 


According to several generations of Anglican historians, the scandalous 
lives of the clergy and a general laxity of morals in the convents and 
monasteries were contributing causes to the success of the pseudo-reforma- 
tion in England. Dr. Gairdner, Professor Meyer, and other fair-minded 
non-Catholic writers have shown the fallacy of these assertions, and the 
illustrious Cardinal Gasquet, in a series of volumes compiled from author- 
itative sources, has exposed the rascality and rapacity of the venal inno- 
vators during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, and 
has proven that the much maligned friars and secular priests were loyal 
and devoted to religion and sealed their faith by the effusion of their 
blood. 

Father Steck confines his researches to his own Order, showing the part 
played by his brethren in the educational, social and religious life, and their 
heroism and perseverance during the dark days when the practice of 
Catholicism was treason and priests were felons. The sons of St. Francis 
were branded as outlaws and traitors, suffered imprisonment and death, 
yet they faltered not; and when the persecution had spent its force, rallying 
their scattered forces, they endeavored to repair the ravages of apostasy 
and heresy. When the “Second Spring” came, they took part in the revival, 
and to-day are laboring diligently for the regeneration of the land of St. 
Augustine. 

After a short preamble describing the introduction of the Order by Father 
William and Blessed Agnellus of Pisa,—commissioned by the Seraphic 
Founder,—and a brief résumé of their labors as teachers and pupils at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and as ministers of religion in many parishes, he 
divides the work into two parts: Under the Tudors, 1509-1603; Under 
the Stuarts, 1603-1649. Calmly and judiciously he sets forth an array of 
facts gleaned from the records of the Order, the national archives, and 
the testimony of contemporary witnesses. All superfluous and extraneous 
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matter is omitted, and his arguments and proofs are stated with historical 
accuracy and clearness. It is a welcome addition to the ever-increasing 
library of standard works on the English religious revolution. 


Saint Teresa. (Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) 


The life story of this saintly Carmelite nun is a résumé of the religious 
history of the Sixteenth Century. Scarcely more than an invalid, during 
the threescore years of her life, she attempted and actually accom- 
plished tasks that would appal the stoutest heart. Her austerities, prayers 
and visions, her reforms of the Order, her influence in the civil and 
religious turmoil of the times, stamp her as one of the most remarkable 
personages of .a remarkable period. The unknown author tells the story 
simply and well. It is adapted for all classes, but will be especially wel- 
come in all convents and religious houses. . 


“And You Shall Find Rest to Your Souls.” By Francis Jerome. (Catholic 
Truth Society, London.) 


This little booklet is designed as “a first help to inquirers.” To lead 
the wanderer to the true source of all knowledge is its object. To provide 
able exponents of Catholic teaching for the seeker after truth is the duty 
of our Church. It is a well-written manual and should guide the pilgrim 
to the promised land. 


A Matter of Life and Death. By J. Godfrey Rampert, K.S.G. (Catholic 
Union Store, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Under the Eyes of Jesus. (Fathers of The Blessed Sacrament, New York.) 
A Safe View of Spiritism for Catholics. By the Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, S.J. 


These three instructive pamphlets should be found in every church rack. 
The first shows the means and importance of eternal salvation. The 
second is a collection of devout colloquies with Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The third discusses the importance of the subject of Spirit- 
ism, the causes of the phenomena, the dangers of Spiritism and the 
natural endowments of the fallen angels. 


Historical Records and Studies. Volume XIV. (United States Catholic 
Historical Society, New York, 1920.) 


The year-book of this society contains many articles of local and foreign 
interest. Among the contributors are: the Rev. Gerald C. Treasy, S.J.; the 
Rev. F. I. Zwierlein, D.Sc.,M.R.; the Rev. Laurence Kenny, S.J.; the Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., and Margaret B. Downing. A special feature is 
the publication of the prize essay for college undergraduates, won by 
Marie Therese Marique of the College of Mt. St. Vincent. Twenty-four 
essays from the leading Catholic colleges were submitted. This contest 
will be held every year under the auspices of the society. 
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Dominicales. Par l’Abbé Duplessy. (P. Tequi, Paris.) 
Instructions d’un quart d’heure. Par l’Abbé J. Pailler. (P. Tequi, Paris.) 
Vade-Mecum des Prédicateurs. Par deux Missionnaires. (P. Tequi, Paris.) 


The salutary practice of preaching at least a short sermon at every 
public Mass on Sundays is spreading even in countries where it had to 
supersede old and venerable traditions, which are less suited to meet the 
spiritual needs of the present generation. So, for instance, in France, 
there are now some dioceses where it is growing prevalent, even becoming 
a law. 

Owing to this fact, new “Sermonaires” have been recently edited in 
French, to help the priests not any longer to walk in the steps of Bossuet, 
Fénelon, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and other models of lofty eloquence, but 
to talk to their flock and its various members in the way and language that 
can best appeal to them. 

We are glad to introduce three of these works, indicated above. The 
first book exhibits special features that may be of great value to priests. 
For each Sunday it has eight instructions: 

(1) Homiletic explanation of the Gospel; (2) Catechetic instruction on 
some dogmatic truth; (3) Instruction on Morals; (4) Grace and Sacra- 
ments; (5) Question of Apologetics; (6) Advice to Children; (7) Advice 
to Young Men; (8) Advice to Young Girls. 

Each of these instructions fills about three pages. The subject is handled 
with accuracy, in a substantial, logical way, and with sufficient thorough- 
ness. The eight instructions of every Sunday compose a fascicle of 24 
pages, which is sold either separately or with the whole volume. 

There are three volumes: (1) From Advent to the Feast of St. Joseph; 
(2) from St. Joseph to St. Peter; (3) from St. Peter to Advent. 

In the work of Abbé Pailler, a volume of 552 pages, we find short ser- 
mons all written out in full. Their number amounts to one hundred: 
one of each ordinary Sunday, two for Sundays in Advent, three for the 
Sundays of Lent, and besides about thirty instructions for various feasts 
and special occasions. The tone is dignified, sacerdotal, the style concise 


and correct. 

The third of the works named above contains undeveloped sketches which 
can be used either for short or longer sermons. The book is very com- 
plete. The subtitle gives a hint of the abundance of matters it contains: 
“Pour Dominicales, Fétes, Sermons, Panégyriques, Avent, Caréme, Adora- 
tion, Mission, Retraites diverses, Mois de Marie et du Rosaire, Allo- 
cutions, etc.” 

In all these sketches there is a text, an idea for the exordium, divisions 
and subdivisions well marked, ordinarily printed with special types to help 
memorizing, and always quotations from the Holy Scripture and from the 
Fathers. 

We learn that of the work last referred to, the Vade-Mecum des Préds- 
cateurs, an authorized English version is in preparation by Joseph F. 
Wagner (Inc.), New York. The extraordinary wealth and variety of the 
matter in this volume will cause an edition in our language to be received 
with hearty welcome by priests in all English-speaking countries. 
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VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


From the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. Maryknoll. 


The Maryknoll Junior. A younger son of the Field Afar. Bright, newsy, 
interesting, designed to awaken the missionary spirit among the growing 
children of our land. 


From the London Catholic Truth Society. The Martyrs of Uganda. By 
the V. Rev. Francis Canon Ross. 

The story of the missionary labors of the spiritual sons of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, their sorrows and privations, their disappointments and triumphs, 
their sufferings and martyrdoms, in Africa, are well told in this little 
pamphlet. 

A Fairy Godmother. By Leslie Moore. 

The piety and prayers of a good woman draw a young hero of the World's 
War to the Fold of Christ and inspire him to become a priest. 

The Failure of Anglicanism. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. 


This letter was written to the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, giving his reasons for resigning the bishopric of 
Delaware and his Orders in that faith. 


The Franciscan Fathers of Sacramento. 

Two little folders—“Devotions in Honor of the Holy Name of Jesus” 
and “Devotions for the Propagation of the Faith’—containing hymns and 
prayers suitable for confraternity meetings and private devotion. 








